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3 ith Additions, 


 Tyrocinium Geographicum' Londinenſeg | * -4 
LONDON GEOGRAPHY: 
NS13TING or \ | 


Ds. FREE's SHORT LECTURES, 4 | 
Compiled >mpiled for the Uſe of his Yee Pupils. 


| PUBLISHED: 

| Co for the Information of Sennen Young Crete, 
Dedicated, by Permil ; 

TO THE RIGHT O NOURAB UE a 

Tax LORD MAYOR AND COURT or ALDERMEN; 
And the Author honoured. for the Won x with i 

THE FREEDOM. OF THE Cr. 99 


To which i is added, 
3 * T H E. -ED: + TO R. 
Tranſlat:d from the Greek into Eagliſßi Blank Poſe 


The Periegeſis of Dionyſius, 8 

I: THE GEOGRAPHER, 
From the Edition of Dr. WE! Ls: 
Comprehending, for the Uſe of the LADIE Who read 


Hiſtory, and the YOUTH of the Univerfyics, 
BOTH THE DTT. AND , SYSTEM, 


— — PE „ 
4 M2 
5 lo DON. 
"Y PRINTED FOR THE AUTHOR: 


And Sold by Bzown, Corner of Eſſex- ſtreet, Strand; l 98 a 
St. Paul's Churchyard; RicHAakDbsSON, Royal Exchange; CAr EIL, 


Strand ; Eon oxs, Charing- croſs . aud by the Tr ed: wy" 
Oxford and Cambr idge, 


[Price THREE SHILLINGS,] 


| Garadter of the 1ft Edition of this te from the Gen- 
_ tleman's Magazine of September, 42875 


This publication is intended by the Aznhce for young 


Citizens, upper forms of great Schoo's, for young ſtudents at 


the Univerſities, and for Ladies who attend to polite litera- 


ture. 

It is executed in ſo concifa yet full a manner, that without 
burdening the memory, like many books of Geography, with 
lumber, it conveys to the underſtarding all that is moſt uſeful 
on the ſubjeft. We think that, though perfectly adapted to 


the deſcriptions of Readers for whom Dr. F intends it, this 


treatiſe ill afford inſſ ruction to a much more numerous claſs : 

we recommend it to thoſe of our readers who wiſh to attain 
in a ſhort time a comprehenſive ' knowledge of Geography, 
without which, Hiſtory that moſt important ſtudy, is little 
better than an undigeſted maſs. — Thoſe readers alſo, whoſe 
commercial engagements render it uſeful to them to have an 
accurate knowledze of various paits of the globe, but whoſe 
buſineſs does not permit them to ſpend time in peruſing large 
ſyſtems, will find all the isp»r 2»: fats to be found in volumi- 


nous performances, compreſſed here into one duodecimo vo- 


- lame. The treatiſe is in two books, the firſt contains the ſcien- 
tific part of Geography : the ſecond, the hiſtorical. In the 
firſt, heſides a clear and maſterly account of the globes, there 
are various uſeful obſervationson Aſtronomy. The claſfical Rea- 
der will reap much pleaſure from peruſing the illuſtrations of 
general principles of A ſtronomy, from Homer, Beſiod and 
Virgil. The ſecond book divides Hiſtorical Geography, into 
natural, relating to countries, mountains, rivers, lakes, woods, 
&c. ; and political, regarding the manneis, cuſtoms, and go- 
vernment of the inhai:itants. There is a nexed, a tranſlation 
of the Peri «is of Dionyſius, con rehending both ancient and 
modern Ge graphy, into blank verſe. The deſcription of the 
various parts of the earth is always juſt and frequently pactical, 
The verſs is ſonorous and majeſtic. | 
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. « 7.7 
This Memorial, addreſſed to the Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor and Court of Aldermen of London, being a Defence 
of the Supreme and Conſtitutional Rights of this Capital 


City, and a Parrier againſt the Tyranny of the Ser wants of 
the Croaun, was poſtponed, in the fr Edition, on account of 


ſome of the Author's Subſcribers, whoſe Connexions he did 
not know, and whoſe Favours he greatly eſteems; but as 
he ſince finds, that they'do not look upon his reſentment to 
Mr. Pitt, as any concern of theirs, it is now printed, in order 
to do Juſtice to himſelf and his Memory, as by his Age and 
long Adverſity he muſt be near his End. It may ſerve to 
ſatisfy the Curioſity of thoſe, who have known his Life and 
Hiſtory in other Reſpects, and wonder at the ill treatment 
he has met with, and from whom, It may ſerve alſo to deter 
others from entering into, a Prafeſſion, likely to be ſo dan- 
you to themſelves and Families, unleſs they find them- 
elves naturally diſpoſed to propheſy /month things, and lick 
the Spittle of Courtiers and great Churchmen, 17 ſcirent re- 
gibus uti—Religione etiam otherwiſe with all their Abilities 
they muſt expect to ſhare the Fate of that great Apologilt, 


Dr. Leland, ſo famous for his Writings againſt the Deiſf ical 
Authors in Defence of that Religion, from whence our great 
> andzdle Pluralifts enjoy the fruits, and draw all their Wealth 


and State. This great man the Author remembers he ſaw, 
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and an afe&#ing Sight it was, reduced, at the Decline of Life, 
like another Beliſarius, to ſolicit Charity for his Support. As 
there is a new Parliament, it is to be hoped, that the poor 
and diſtreſſed Clergy in every Dioceſe will unite themſelves 
in a Body againſt a Perſon, who would rivet their Fetters upon 
them, and firive to overthrow that Power, which, by the In- 
2 fluence of his Pluraliſts, he endeavours to maintain. With this 
View, and to ſet an Example to his Brethren, this Preface 


to the Memorial is dated from the Huſtings in Covent Gar- 


den, (the 17th of July, 1790,) the zd Day of the Poll for 


the Election of Repxcſentatives to ſerve in Parliament for 
Weſtminſter, . | PH, . 


THE 
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IC 
THE CASE, | 

THAT he, the ſaid Dr. Free, was an antient Divine of 
the City of London, in the office of Sir John Lemans, Lec- 
turer in the Pariſh of $/. Mary at Hill, belonging to the Ward 
of Billing /zgate, then and that Time aged 77; was a Doctor 
in Divinity, educated at Chrift's Church in the Univerſity of 
Oxford, of 45 Years ſtanding; a Public Preacher more 
than 55, and Senior Eccleſiaſtic (with reverence be it 
ſpoken !) to their Graces the Archbiſhops and moſt of the 
Lords the Biſhops, and whoſe Sermons, Converſation, and 
Writings, were irreproachable; whoſe Family had ſuffered 
(as appears by Documents,) in two Rebellions, viz. 1715, 
and 1745, for their Attachment to the Houſe of Hanover 


and who, after a whole Life of Services rendered thus to his 
King and Country, to Church and State, finding himſelf and 


Family, from his trivial and nugatory * Benefits in the 7 


Church, which only made him a Sport for others, greatly 
incumbered and diſtreſſed, applied for Relief to a public Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Pitt), who had promiſed, when he dined with 

the Grocer's Company, that the Church Preferments, diſ- 


ordered by the Encouragement of ſo many great and ra- 


pacious Pluralities, ſhould, in his Time, be better and more 
equally regulated; that, notwithſtanding this Application, 
he found this public Perſon, who had been obliged to him for 


his Vote, at a former Election for Weſtminſter +, by a ma- 
lignant Spirit, operating /emewhere, inacceſſible, hardened, 


and relentleſs as a Stone. Is ſuch a one a fit Repreſentative 


of his Maſter * and who, though he had been educated at 


Lincoln's Inn, had forgotten his Magna Charta, Chap. 47, 
¶ Nemini Juſtitiam negabis), and denied him Juſtice. In this 
Situation the RicnuT Hon. the Lord Mayor and Court of 
Aldermen, being informed by Petition, ſupported by infal- 


* See his Letter to the Archbiſhop of "Canterbury printed in the 
Gent. Mag. of May, 1789. | 

+ He voted for Lord Hood at a former Election, and would have 
given that brave and noble Commander his Voice again at the laſts 
had it not been for injuring Mr. Fox, and aſſiſting his ewwn Adverſary 
Mr, Pitt. | Bas 
5 lible 


= 0 . | ” 
4 E | 
ible Proofs of his Neceſſities, took Compaſſion upon him 
; 1 and delivered him from his diſtreſs. For which Reaſon, as 


of 


in Duty bound, he ſolemnly and devoutly prays, that the 


+ 
2 


7 Majefty of the People of England may always make its Reſi- 


degnce, and find a Sanctuary never to be violated, in the 


Municipal Courts of London. For the King's Courts at 
certain Seaſons are frequently diſuſed, the Parliament pro- 
rogued, and the Houſe of Commons ſcattered at a diſtance, 
and when collected are often under the Influence (as has 

0 been ſaid) of a bad Miniſter. To whom, in theſe Caſes, 
2 does the Care of the Public neceflarily devolve, by the 
Form of our Conſtitution, but to the Magiſtrates of the 
great Metropolis? the Exerciſe of whoſe Office is never in- 
terrupted, and inſeparable from their Perſons, being a 
©: permianent Council not ſubject to Prorogations, and not like 
bother Members, who are abſent from the Place of their 
]J]uriſdiction, and by that Abſence deprived: of their Au- 


MN thori 


> For they are ſoon aſſembled upon any Emergency, and 
enthroned in the Prætorian Chamber, where they ſit not. 
55 as Cyphers, but as vigilant and active Guardians of the 
State, always ready to watch the Evils that may ariſe from 
bad Politics, from dangerous and great Changes, forcibly 
introduced, or accidental, as well in little as in great 
Matters; but chiefly to 28 an Eye upon the ſecret and 
> perpetual Motions of reſtleſs Tyranny, and guard from its 
Attacks the /iberos homines of the great Charter, or Free 


5 M Subjects of all England ; but particularly all thoſe, who are 


| 2 reſiding in, or any Way belonging to, the City of London, by 


« 8 * 1 


> comprehending them under their own Body, and protecting 
them when deſerted, as their own Fellow Citizens, pre- 
! ſerving them from Opprefſion—from unmerited Diſgrace— 
from Ruin—and from Death. For all theſe Things are 
Connected, Oppreſſion and Diſgrace bring Ruin, and Ruin 
is the natural and neceſſary canſe of Death. For Ruin 


implies a Want of every Thing, Want of Sub/fence—Want 


of Power; which gives moreover a Man's Secret Murtherers 
an Advantage of bringing him by Starving, privately to his 
End; which they are as ſure to com al as if they at- 
tacked him with open Violence by the Hands of 4/afins, or 
the Licentiouſneſs of the Military Sword, Gn 4 
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To fave a Life ſo uſeful as this has been, ſo degraded, and 
fo devoted to Deſtruction, by a public Act of mere and diſ- 


| Intereſted Patriotiſm, deſerves to be recorded as ſuch, to the 
great Honour of the City of London, while the Characteriſtic. 


of infamous, bloody, ge „and guilty Tyranny, ſhrinks from 


the Light, and deals its deadly ſhafts clandeſtinely, in order 
to evade the Vengeance of the Laws, which God however 


chuſes to revenge without human Power, by puniſhing it 


with greater Severity immediately with his own Hand. 
When this is determined, let Kings and Stare/men remem- 


ber, that there is no Stability in human Affairs, nor anything 


ſo impregnable but may ſuffer from the weakeſt Inſtruments 


under his Direction, NMibil eſt tam firmum, cui non fit Peri- 


eulu in, etiam ab inualido. 


This Memorial was written the 23d of April, 1789, St. 
George's Day, when the King, touched with the recent 
mark of Divine Diſpleaſure, piouſly went to St. Paul's to 
return God Thanks for reſtoring to him the Uſe of his Un- 
derſtanding, when Mr. Pitt was reputed to be Prime Mi- 
niſter, an Office, which though our Conſtitution never men- 
tions, nor our Laws acknowledge, yet is ſuppoſed under the 


Umbrage of this wain and imaginary this inſolent Title, to 
diſpoſe of all the Reyal Favours, as well in the Church, aas 


the State, making his Option as he pleaſes by his power, to 
the Diſappointment of the real Eceleſiaſtical Patrons, which 
they are forced to hear with Patience; becauſe their own 
hopes depend upon his Hamours, So that ſince this Man 
broke down the Pales, and ruſhed into the Departments of 
the Church, though the King is at the Head of it, there is 


ſcarcely a Bargain ſtruck for Preferment, but what is men- 
tally Simoniacal and Venal, and the Price is to promote his 


Intereſt, 


TOPS THE 
Rt. Hon. WILLIAM GIII, £/g. 


Loxp Maron. 


The Rt. Hon. T. Harley, (William Picket, Eſq. 


Braſs Croſby, Eſq. John Boy dell Eſq. 
John Wilkes, Eſq. II. Hopkins, Eſq. 
own Sawbridge, Eſq. ir James Sanderſon, Kant, 
Sir james Eſdaile, Knt.  JÞrook Watſon, Eſq. 
Sir Watkin Lewes, Knt. {Paul Le Meſurier, Eſq. 


Sir William Plomer, Knt. FT. Skinner, Eſq. 
Nathaniel Newnham, Eſq. [William Curtis, Eſq. Sheriff. 


R. Clark, Eſq. [Sir B. Hammet, Kat. Sheriff 
Thomas. Wright, Eſq.. William Neu man, Eſq. 
Thomas *ainſbury, Efq. G. Mackenzie Macauly, Eſq. 
John Burnell, Eſq. {Samuel Swaine, Eſq. 


J. W. Roſe, Eſq. Recorder. [john William Anderſon, Eſq. 


The Venerable Afſ-mbly of MAGI*TRATES, 
named by our Anceſtors for their Wiſdom ; 
the Court of E/der-men, now ALDERMEN 


— 


This TREATISE of GEOGAR RH, 


Publiſhed chiefly for the Information of enteel 
Young CiT1zevs, not attending the Gr-/ham 
Profeſſors, is moſt humbl, 1inscR1BED, and 
by their Permiſſion now DEDICATED, as a 
Token of G- atiture for Favors * received lafl 
Tear; which PER MISSION, being a new Mark 
of their APPROBATION, calls for a freſh 
Tribute of his 'I hanks, as it gives Coun» 


*The Nature of this Obligation is explained in a Me- 

moria, which; given gratis, to the Subſcribers and Pure 

chaſers of the ſecend F'iition, at Dr, Free's Chambers 
at Lyon's Inn afte; Avguu ::th, | 


A 2 | tenance 


(i) 
tenance to the Bos, and may be the Means 
of -promoting ſtill further the Cultivation of 


Science and Human Knowhadge, which, in the 
Judgement of MacisTRATEs of the firſt 


Rank, appears to civilize the Minds of the 


People, it being a ſingular Bleſſing to ſom, a 


general Good and ſplendid Ornament to any 
State cr Kingdom, who have the Policy to 
encourage and reward the ſame, 


By their moſt tbedient, | 
And obliged humble $ ervant 


berge, JOHN FREE. 


June Stb, 1789. Etat 78. 


Quigue pii Vates, et Phabo digna locuti, 
Inventas aut qui Vitam excoluere per artes 
QNuigue ſui memores alias fecere merends. 
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CONCERNING 


The general Uſe of GEOGRAPAY, 


G00 RAPHY is in ſome Degree ſo neceſ- 
fary a Dualificaiiom to Per ſons who wear the Ap 
pearance of a Gentleman, that, in Conv r ſation 
with People of that Rank, they are ſure to be de- 
ſpifed, if in this reſpect they betray their Ignorance 


In Commercial Nations like ours, People in 
Buſineſs acquire ſuch a competent Knowl-Age of it 
as to think meanly of thaſe wha are leſs acquainted 
with it than themſelves. | 


What an unpardmab'e fau't then it muſt be, 
in thoſe who have the Care of the Education of 
Per ſons of thy Learned Pro: ſſims, as Clergymen, 
Lawyers, Phyſicians, &c. to ſuffer them to appear 
ceficient in an .trticle ſo neceſſary to fit them for 
Converſation with Per; le of more elevated Stations, 
to which their ſeveral Employments may introduce 
them; where the diſcourſe of the Company often 
turns upon Politics and Hiſtory, which, whether 
Antient or Modern, can never be well underſiood 
without its reſpective Geography |! | 


EA To 
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To prevent this diſgraceful Ignorance in Men, 
whoſe condition in Lite leads" the World to imagine 
that they have had a liberal Education, ſome Foun- 


dation in Geography ſhould be laid in their Youth 
at the Time of incuicating the firſt Principles of 
other Learning; becauſe it is not only ſoon wanted, 


but almoft perpetually. 


— 


A worthy S:hiolmafter * at the Head of Mer- 


chant Taylors School, was ſo far convinced of this, 
when his Scholars flepped into the Claſſics, that 
He allowed them one Afternoon in the Week, to le 
Spent in drawing of Maps, which farnijhed them 


with an Idea of the Countrie: ef which they were 


then reading, and proved afterwards of Service 


to them for the reſt of their Lives. 


*The Rev. James Townley, M. A. 


. 
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Names of the Subſcribers to the run 
„ rien, 


| A 

1 Adderley Eq, Doctor: Commons, 2 Books, 
Ir. Adderley jun. ditto, | 

Mr. Alſager, Newington Butts, 

Mr, Andrews, Printer, Little Eaftcheaps 


Mr. J. Andrews, jun. ditto. 


Mr. Aſh, Bookſeeller, Little J. fuer: reef. 
Mr. William Atkinſon, St. Olave s, Southwark, 
B 


Lord Biſhop of Bangor, Books. 


Lord Biſhop of Bath and Wells, 7 Books. - 
Lord Biſhop of Briſtol, 3 Books. | 
Rivht Hon. Counteſs of Berk ey. 


Nev. Dr. Barton, Warden of Merton College, o 


Mr. J. W. Bayfield, Merchant. 
Rev. Mr. Beaver, Rector of Trent, Somerſelſb. 7 Books. 
W. Beckford, Eſq. 3 Books. 


a Mi ſs Bedell. 


Mr. Bedell, Dartford, Kent, - 
Rev. 8. Berd ee Head Maſter of the "44 H. School, 


| Rev. Dr. 8. Berdmore, Merton Coll. ford. 


Rev. Dr Berkley, Prebendary of —— 
Mrs. Berkley, Norfolk-freet, Strand. 
G. M. Berkley, E1q. Inner Templi. 


| N Eſq. Canterbury Square, Southwark. 
r. Betteſworth, Maſter of the Naval Wen | 


Ormond Houſe, Chelſea, 


Mr. W. R. Beverley, Adelphi. 


Mr. Bewſher, A. B. Trinity Coll, Cambridge. 
Mr. P. Bicknell, Cheap/ide. 
Mr. Joſ. Bicknell, Staples Inn. 


Rev. W. Bird, M A. Charter Houſe. | 
Rev. S. Biſhop, Head Maſter of Hine, ebe N 


School, 3 Books. 


Rev. Mr. Biſhop, Vicar of inen, bangt 75 
A 4 | Rev, 
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Revd: Mr. Beoth, Willow Hall, Cheſpire, 7 Books, 


| Richard Bower, Eſq Fulbam, 3 Books. 


Rev. Mr Bow) er, Chr:/i*s Hoſpital. 
Bowzer, Eſq. St. Johns, Southavark, 
Mr. Alderman Boydell. 
Mr. Brome, Trinity Coll. C. ambridge, 
Mr. Burchall, Long Acre. 
Mr. Alder man Burnell, 3 Books. 
C 
His Grace the Lord Archbiſhop of Sunny, 7 
Books, 


Lord Bifiop'of: Cu- 3 Books, | ; 


Lord Biſhop of Cheſler, 3 Books. 

Right Hon. Counteis of Caſtichaven, 

Mr. Caddick; Piccadilly. 

C. Carpenter, Eſq. Blackman ſtreet, 

8. Carpenter, Eq. Inner Temple, 3 Books, 

Maſter I. Carpenter, W:/ininfter School, 

Mr. Carlon, Wych ſtreet, 

Mr. Carey Mathematical Inſtrument Maker, and 
Optician, rand. | 


I. Caverley, Eſq. Ewell, 3 3 Books, 


Rev. Mr. Champnes, Min. Can. St. Paul's, 

Mr. L. C hriften, Merchant, 

J. Churchill, Eſq. Abin gan- firaer, Wi, 

Mr. Alderman Clark, 3 Books. 

Mr. Clarke, Surgeon, Chancery: Lane. 

Mr. Clark, Attorney at Law, Charles-Areet, 175 . 
Rev. Mr. Cl.ments, A. M. Librarian Siow Coll, Wc, 


T. Clutton, Eiq. Waiw?th, Surrey. 


E. Cole, Iyq. Valr¾oortb, Surrey. 
E. Colleton, Eſq Haixs- Hill, Berks, 
r. Coutoit, Upper Brook err. 


Rev. Mr. Cooper, Yerminfler, Dorſet. 


Mr. J. D. Cooper, Clare-Hall, Cambridge. 
Mr. Catham. Haltuortbh, . | 

P. Cox, Eq. "Queen - Square, Weſtminſter. 
Mr. Crackiow, St, Olaves's, Southwark, 
Lieut. Cracraft, 


Mr. W. Crawford, Newington: Butts. 
. Rev. 
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Mr. Cu:fort 


Cx 
Rev. W. Crawford, A. M - Chaplain to the aber 
of St. David” 7. | 
Thomas Crotts, E'q. ' PAS. 
Mr. Richard Croft, — Charlotte: 14 0. Bedford 
quare. 
ma. Croſby. 
Mr. Curlin Borough, 1 
ch, New Bond: _—_ ; 


Lord Biſhop of St. Dine, 5 Books. 

Mr. D. Davis, Maſter of the Grammar - School, 

Iſlng ton. . | 

Rev. Mr. Diwes, Rector of St. Michaels Cornhill. 

Rev. Mr. Dicey, Rector of St. Bartholomew bebiog 
the Change 


Mr. Dickes, Secretary to his Grace the Archbiſhop 


of Canterbuty. 


Mr. Henry Di, gles, Ban# of England. 


Miss Doddington, Neabington- Butts. | 

Rev. Mr. Draper, Rector of Ifen ſuper. 170 

Major Drax, Portman. ſquare, 7 B oks. 

Rev. Dr. Dumareſque, Preb. of Sa: wn, and Rector of 
Yeovilton, Somerſet. 2 Books 


James Dunbar, LL. D D. Profeſſor of Philoſophy, King's s. 


College, Aberdeen. 
Mr. Pe er Duval. 5 
E. 


Mr. Edgeley, 9 Thames-ftreet. 
Mr, Etches, Fenchurch-ftrect. 
Mr. Edward Edwards, Bank f Eogland. 
e Ely, Newington Butts. 
Rev. Mr. Evans, Rector of St. Olave's South, 2 Books, , 


J. Eyles, Eſq. Wimbledon, 7 Books, 
Mr. Eyre. 5 


Mr. Feachem, St, John? s Coll, Cambeidee, 


Mr. William Fenning, Book ſeller, Fleet Am 


* Mr. Walter Ferdivando, Bank of Eng 55 | 
1 Rev, Dr. Finch, Prebendary of V l. Books. 
I. I. Fi, Henly upon Thames, 


A 5 . Rev. 


D. Griffin, Eſq. Tooley-flreet. 


Mr. Hankey, Mincing- lane. 


RE? 1 
Rev. John Forbes, M. A. Fellow of St. 5, Tr Call VF 
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Homer, and Virgil. P. 43. 


Chap. 10. Of Definitions and Terms, pertain- 
ing rather to Aftronomy, wiz. Almicanters, Axi- 
muth,, Zenith Diflance, Merid an Altitude, De- 
-clination and Elevation of the Pole, P. 47. 


Chap. 14. Of Globes, Mi. ps, ond  Sea-Charts, ' 


and Mr. Coſtard's Account of a particular one, 


by Mr. Senex. P. 50. IP 
The Concluſion of Book I. P. 68, 
Book II. Of the Hiftorical Parts of Geography, 


, Chap. 1. Of the natural Hiftory of the Earth, 


| The Pol ITI AI Hiſtory of the Earth. 
Chap. 2. The Pol IT Ic AL Hiſtory of EuRope 


in General, “. 72. | 


% 


Chap. 3. The PolLITIcAL Hiſtory of ASIA in 


: Chap. 4. The POLITICAL Hiſtory f AFRICA 
in Gene al. P. 81. | 


Cnap. 5. Toe PoLiTical Hiſtory of AME= 


RICA nn General. P. 88. 


pe Conclufinn of the 2d Book, P. 91. with a 
Word of Aauice jor the Study of Geography, Ce. 
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the Predictions herein con:ained, 3 verified 

: for he ſay S, : | 7 
Chang'd by Succeſſion i in the Round of Chance, 3 
France now is England turn'd, and Englund, Franc. 1 
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The Author has lived to ſee in the Compaſs of 1 
26 Years, rom the printing ot this Poem, 1705, all 
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For the particulars ſee the Poem, from the Ex pul- 
fion of che Jeſuits, and the firſt Exile of the Parlia- 
ment oi Parts, o the preſent Revolution. 

A Volume of Poems, Pr. 3 Sh. 'The zd Edition, 
1757. Containing an Account of the Origin and pe- 
culiar Na'ure of Eng liſb Poetry, andh ow tar it is ſimi- 
lar or oifterent fr that of the Greeks and Romans, + 
in a Letter to 4 Member ot Parliament. i 
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„ TYROCINIUM, e. 
I; | CHAP. I.— e Introduction and the Di- 
of 9 viſion of the Science into its ſeveral parts. 
rs EOGRAPHY is a ſcience which up- 

= on the firſt and general view, appears 


to be divided into two parts : being either 
SCIENTIFICK or artificial, which depends 
immediately upon Science: or Hiſtory, 
which is either natural, relating to the 

Form of Countries, ſuch as Rivers, Lakes 
and Mountains, or the Produce of the 
fame; or Political, which deſcribes the 
Hiſtory of the Inhabitants of the ſeveral 
Regions which they divide amongſt them, 
upon which laſt account it's again divided 
with reſpect to TiME into ANTIENT and 
 Mopzrx, according to the Origin and 
Variations of the People, and Succeſſion 
of Empires as they riſe and fall. For this 
Reaſon the Treatiſe is divided into two 

| SS Books, 


Tu; | 
Books, 1ſt Ceientific and Artificial, the 2d 
Hiiſtorical or Political. 

Geography therefore is the Knowledge 
of the Earth under theſe four Deſcriptions, 
—Scientifick, Hiſtorical, and with reſpect 
to Time, Ancient and Modern. | 

The Earth firſt appears to us as a Col- 
lection of Earth and Waters, which being 
Joined rogether, form a Body of a ſphe- 
rical Figure, the learned call it an Oblate 
Spheroide, flatted at the poles: its Form is 
in great meaſure gathered from the Ap- 
pearance of its Shadow in the Eclipſe of 
the Moon: but to us who inhabit it, it ap- 
pears under one circular Superficies com- 
pounded of Earth and Water, otherwiſe 
called the Terraqueous Globe, diſtinguiſhed 
into Terra Firma, or Continents; I/les, 
Oceans, Gulphs, Sc. which makes the Na- 
tural Hiſtory of the Earth. 

The Superficial Content of the whole 
Body of the Earth and Sea, according 
to Eng/iþ Geographers, is computed at 
148,510 627 ſquare Miles, and the Circum- 
ference of it, according to Peters a French 
Geographer#*, is about gooo Leagues, 
It is ſurrounded, he fays, by the Air, in 
the Midſt of which it is ſupported thro' the 


r Ce Corps qui eſt d'une vaſte etendue puiſqwiil 
a neuf Mille Lieues de Tour. 
Almighty 
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C's 3: 8 
Almighty power of God, who by the Ad- 
heſion or Attraction of it's Component Parts, 
has ſo ordered it, that every Thing upon 
it's Surface ſhould naturally tend to the 
Center, and will keep that Situation, unleſs 
removed by Violence. $ 
The Earth ſo diſpoſed and compacted 
for Rotation, is capable of two Motions, 


Eaſt in twenty-four Hours, which gives us 


ly eſteemed to come to paſs by the Earth's 
1 ſtanding ſtill, and the Sun's going round, 
3F from Eaſt toHeft ; the other which accom- 
3 panies this, is at the ſame Time a Protru- 
ſion in its own Orbit in a Spiral Direction, 
which Orbit it meaſures round in the 
= Compaſs of 365 Days, 5 Hours, and 49 
3 Minutes, that is, near an Hour, and makes 
one year; however by Cuſtom, theſe Revo- 
1 lutions of the Earth, and Changes which 
3 enſue from it, have been attributed to the 


Revolutions of the Sun; becauſe Men in 


ex. 
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Sight, and believed the Sun to move ; and 
as that is ſtill the Notion and Language of 
the Vulgar, and not yet departed f 
Treatiſes upon Aſtronomy we ſhall retain 
the common form of Speech, and ſuppoſe 
ET, = Yon "ll 
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the one round its own Axis from Weſt to 


our Day and Night: tho' this is common- 


their firſt Obſervations were led by their 


rom, in 


E 4] 

the Annual Motion to be in the Sun, and 
his Courſe through the Ecliptic. 

The Sun then inſtead of the Zarth 
finiſhes his Courſe in a Year, that is in 365 
Days, 5 Hours, and 49 Minutes, which 5 
Hours and 49 Minutes the Sun's annual 
Revolution requires above 365 Days, will 
in 4 Years time amount to near a whole 
Day—Therefore every 4th Year has 366 


Days, and is called the Leap Year in Eng- 


land, and Biſſextile from the Roman Ca- 
lendar; the ſuperadded Day being the 
29th of February, which is the 6th Day 
from the Calends of March, peer twice 
over. 
It is obſervable that the Son? in his Paſ- 
ſage is confined to certain Bounds, and 
that the Regions of the Earth are ſubject 
to great Heats or extreme Colds, according 
as they are ſituated far or near to that 
Space, where this glorious Heavenly Bo- 
dy makes its Courſe, and uniformly holds. 
To comprehend theſe Things the better, 
the Wit and Ingenuity of Man have in- 
vented certain Circles, from the imaginary 


h Combination of which they compoſed an 


Inſtrument which they called a Sphere, 
which conſiſts only of Circles, and appear- 
ed like a Bracelet, and therefore was called 
an Armilary Sphere; from thence was 
formed the Globe, and thence the Sections. 


3 

and Pieces of the Globe in Maps and 
Charts. 25 e : 

From theſe Inventions which are called 
the imaginary® parts of Geography, Men 
have found it neceſſary to diſtinguiſh in the 
firſt place the Circles, intogreater and leſs. 
The firſt Sort of theſe Circles divides the 


| Globe into two equal Parts, the ſecond 


into Parts that are unequal; they are 
both of them ſuppoſed to contain 360 
Parts, which are called Degrees. 
| The four large Circles are the Equi. 
noctial, the Zodiac, the Horizon, and Mert- 
gian : the little ones are the two Tropicks 
of Cancer and Capricorn, the two polar 
_ eircles Arctic, and Antarctic; of theſe we 
ſhall ſpeak in Order in the following Chap- 
ter. LY | | 1 | 


GNP. 
Of the Gararer CincLrs in brief, the 


Equinoctial, the Zodiac, the Horizon, and 
Meridian; and the two Colures. 


"THE Equinoctial is a Latin name (de- 
T rived from Æguus equal and Nox a 
Night) and ſo called becauſe when the Sun 
in it's Courſe is there arrived, the Days 
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are equal to the Nights. It divides the T7 
World into two equal parts, and is there- 
fore called-the Equator, the Sailors name 
it ſimply the Line. The better to under- 
ſtand this Circle, it is neceſſary ro-know, 
that the Earth moves upon two imaginary 
Points which are called Poles, the one Arc- 
tic, the other Antarctic, (from Aproc, a 
Greek word ſignifying a Bear, or Conſtel- 
lation in the Heavens); between theſe two 
Poles is poiſed the Globe. Its uſe in Geo- 
graphy is to divide the World into two 
equal Parts or Hemiſpheres, the one North, 
which lies towards the Arctic Pole, we | 
the other South, which lies towards the 
Antarctic Pole. The Latitude of Places is 5 
reckoned from the Equator to either of 
the Poles, and that Space contains go De- 
grees. The Latitude therefore is either 
North towards the Arctic Pole, or South 
towards the Antarctic. 

The Zodiac, or by another Mavis, the 
Ecliptic, ſhews the annual Courſe of the 
Sun ; it is called Zodiac from the Greek 
Zabd. o Which ſigniſies an Animal, becauſe 
it contains moſt of the fancied Animals 
which form it's Conſtellations, or Signs: 
P Aries, 8 Taurus, n Gemini, S Cancer, 
KLeo, Virgo, Libra, m Scorpio, 7 
Sagittarius, 96 * Aquarius, 
X Piſces, | 

For 


WF: 
For this ſpreads 7 or 8 Degrees on: 
each fide of the Ecliptic. (Watts). The 
Circle, called the Eeliptic cuts the Equa- 
tor into two ©qya) Parts, and is removed 
from it only 234: every Degree of it ſhews 
the. Sun's place every Day in the Year, and 
in what Parts of the Earth it is perpendi- 
eular to the Inhabitants, and is nothing elſe” 
than the Plane of the Earth's Orbit ſuppo- 
ſed to be extended to the region of the 
fixed Stars, which afford on both ſides the 
Signs or Conſtellations, 

The Horizon means a Boundary, from 
the, Greek "Op, Hox12z0, to limit or de- 
termine ; becauſe it terminates our View 
and divides the Earth into two parts, 
which are called Hemiſpberes, one of which 
we ſee, the other we never ſce, being the 
ſouthern Hemiſphere. The Horizon as: 
it's placed, gives three different Names to | 

the Sphere. 

If it cuts the Equator at Right Angles, 
it is a Right Sphere; if it is parallel to the 
Equator, it is a 1 5 atle Sphere; and if it 
_ 1s, oblique to the Equator, it is an Ohg’, 
Sphere. The firſt is the Situation of thoſe 
who live under the Equator ;. the 2d of 
thoſe who are placed under the Poles ; and 
the 3d, the ſituation of the reſt of the 
World, where the Horizon cuts the Egua- 
tor obliquelye 5 

4 This 
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This Circle ſhews alſo the riſing ant 


ſetting of the Sun and Stars, and the four 
Principal Diviſions of the World, which 


are the Eaſt, Weſt, North, and South. The 


Eaſt is on the Side where the Sun riſes, and | 


is therefore called the Sun's rifing Orient, 


or the Eaſt. The Weſt is where it deſcends, 


and is therefore called the Sun's ſetting, 


or the Nest. 
That which we call the Nerth, is to- 


wards the Arctic Pole; and the piace of 
Mid. day, which is called the South, lies 
towards the Antarctic. 
The ſe. four Points or Divifions are ne- 
ceſſary to mark the Situation or Bounds of 
Countries. It is from theſe Quarters that 
the principal or Cardinal winds derive 
their Names, and their ſubordinates like- 
wiſe, as may be ſeen in the following Chap- 
ter, relating to the points of the Globe. 
The Horizon ſerves all theſe Purpoſes 
and many more, but it is not marked up- 
on the Body of the Globe or Maps, by 
reaſon of its being ſo variable, but is re- 
preſented by a broad flat Circle or wooden 
Frame, which contains the body of the 
Globe: of which more hereafter, when 


we come to treat of the Senſible and Ra- 


tional Hor1zoN. Suffice it to remark here, 


that the Horizon is the Circle which divides 


| between the upper and lower Parts of the 
Earth 


E + Þ 


Earth and Heavens, and determines the 2 


riſing and ſetting of the Sun and Stars, 


and diſtinguiſhes Day and Night. 

When the Sun is on the Eaſt part of the 
Horizon, it is then riſing; when on the 
Weſt, it is ſetting ; when it is above the 
| Horizon, it is Day : when below, it is 
Night: yet till the Sun is 18 Degrees 
below the Horizon, it is uſually called Ti- 
light, becauſe the Sun-Beams ſhooting up- 
wards are reflected down to us by the At- 
moſphere after Sun-ſet or before Sun-riſe, 
which is called Refraction“. For the Rays 
being broke in their Paſſage through the 
thick Air more than once, make the Sun 
appear ſooner above the Horizon than he 
would otherwiſe do, and diſappear later, 


when at his ſetting ; and its upon this 


Account that in our Horizon at London, 
there is no perfect Night in the very middle 
of Summer for two months together, be- 
cauſe the Sun is not 18 Degrees below the 
Horizon. I ſhall treat more of this in the 
Chapter that diſtinguiſhes between the 
Senſible and Rational Horizon. ä 
The Meridian means the Half of a Das, | 
becauſe when the Sun 1s there arrived, 
it is I at the Place where that 


* See the rig. - 
© oy Circle 
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Circle is the Meridian ; for each Place of 
the Earth hath its Meridian, and d he 


Number of theſe Circles would be almoſt 
infinite, therefore out of this great Num- 


ber they have choſen one, which they all 


the grand or Fir/# Meridian, or the Meridian | 


of Geographers. „5 
The Antients placed it in the Canaries, 
which they called the Fortunate Iſlands, 
and fome Moderns follow their examples 
in their Charts : others have made choice 
of the Azores, which lie to the eſt of 
Europe. From this Meridian they count the 
Longitude, going from the Weſt to the Eaſt, 
Which is the whole Circle of the Earth. © 
Others divide it into Ea/tern and Weſtern, 
that is 180 Degrees each way from where 
they place their firſt Meridian. 

It is uſual in Books of this kind after 
mentioning the 4 greater Circles, to add 
the 2 Colures, which are likewiſe great Cir- 
cles, tho” they are not much uſed for any 
common Practices in the Globe, the one 
earting the Ecliptic of the Heavenly Globe 
in the two Solſtitial points, Cancer and Ca- 
pricorn, which is called the So/ſtitial Colure ; 
the other in the Equinoctial Points, Aries 
and Libra, is called the Equincctial Co- 
lure.—It is here to be obſerved of the 
larger Circles, that whenever we move to 
any diſtance Eaſt or Weſt, we change our 
* . \ Meridian; 
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Meridian ; ; and if North or South, our” 
Harjigen; for which Reaſon thoſe Cie 
are bob deſeribed as fixed on the Globe; 
but to ſhew the Meridian or Horizon of: 
e, it muſt be brought to the Brazen 


. 


Meridian or to the Wooden Horizon, be- 
cauſe of their Cbangeableneſs: but the 
Equator and. Ecliptic remain always the 
ſame; for which reaſon. they. are. called | 
_ nachangeable. 
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of the leſs Kale as comprebending the” 
Zones, Climates, and Diſtinctions of Men 
"4 ihe Places of their Habilatian. 


HE lier CircLEs divide the Globe 
into #nequal Parts, and are theſe four 
al) parallel to the Equator ; the two To- 
ics aud the two Polar Circles. The North. 
is called the Arctic, from Apzſo, the Con- 
ſtellation repreſenting the Great Bear: and 
the South Anlarctic. The Tropicks are each 
of them 2 3+ from the Equator, and the Po- 
lar Circles the ſame Diſtance from the Pole. 
Theſe leſſer Circles divide the Earth in 
reſpect to the various Degrees of Heat and 
Cold into 5 Zones, a Geek word ſigni- 
* a Girdle or Belt, (viz.) two Frigid, 
| B 6 two 


Fn 1 


ao T emperate, and one Torrid, which lies 
between the two Tropicks;' the two Tem- 


perate between'the two Tropicks and Polar 
Circles. The two Frigid between the £o- 
lar Circles and the Poles. . 

The Inhabitants of the Torrid Zoe are. 
called Aſcii, becauſe the Noon Sun being 
ſometimes exactly over their Heads, they 
have no Noon Shade on either Side of 


them; they are alſo called Ampbiſcii, be- 
cauſe the Noon Shade falls ſometimes of 


the Year to the North of them, and ſome- 


times to the South, The Inhabitants of 
the Temperate Zones are called Heteroſci, 

having their Noon Shade only on one fide 
of them, North or South, as they are ſo 


ſituated towards the Equator throughout 
the whole Year. Such as live in the Fri- 
gid Zones are called Periſcii, becauſe ſome 
time of the year their ſhadow hath a Gr- 
cular Motion in twenty-four Hours ; the 
Sun not ſetting to them within that ſpace, 


but continuing above the Horizon for one, 


too, &c. or /ix Months together, according 
as they are farther or nearer the Pole, 
and all derive their Names from a Greek 
word LM, a Shadow. lt is upon this ac- 
count the various Quantity of the length of 
Days, that the Earth is divided into CLIi- 


Marks. (Wells's Geography as above, 
p. 10). A * is a ſpace of Earth, the 


longeſt 
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lorgeſt Day of which exceeds the longeſt 
Day of the precedent Climate (reckoning 
from the Equator) by half an Hour ; and 
whereas: the Antients reckoned but ſeven. 
Climates on each ſide the Equator, viz. to 
50 Deg. 30 min. latitude ; there are now- 
reckoned 24 each way, even up to the Polar 
Circles, and 6 from the Polar Circles to- 
each Pole, in all 60, according to the 
following i 


ER | '; 36 uhh - 
Quantity of Latitude. | Quantity of Latitude. 
Longeſt Day. . Longeſt Day. Fi 


Clim. Hour. Min. Deg. Ain. cn. Hour. Min, Deg. Min. 
12 O0 oOo o | 13 18 30 59 58 
12 30 08 25 | 14 19 O 61 18. 
2 13 00 16 25 |. 15 19 30 62 25 
3 13 30 23 50 | 16 20 oo 63 22 
4 14 00 30 20 [17 20 30 64 06 
5 14 30 36 28 | 18 21 oo 64 49 


wm O 


15 00 41 22 | 19 21 30 65 21 
7 15 30 45 29 | 20 22 00 65.47 
8 16 oo 49 10 | 21 22 30 66 66 
9 16 30 51 58 | 22 23 00 66 20 
10 17 00 54 27 | 23 23 30 66 28 
11 17 30 56 37 | 24 24 00 66 21 
12 18 00 58 29 3 | 


In 


n 
In the Frigid Zone the continuance of 
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deg min. tg. min. 


Month| 1 185 
Lat. | 6715 bo 30 


Aeg. min. Ag. mis. B min, 2 
73. 20 5 = 20 | 34 10 . 
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As Men live in different cenie and 
in different Degrees of Longitude and La- 
titude, they are divided alſo with reſpect 
to their Habitation, into Periæci, Antert, . 
and Antipodes. The Periæci are ſuch as 
dwell in the ſame Latitude, but directly 

oppoſite Longitude: the Antæci are ſuch. 
as dwell in the ſame Longitude and equal 
Latitude, but one North of the Equator - 
and the other South: the Antipodes have 

both Longitude and Latitude Gameracally- 
oppoſite to the other, 
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Y the Remarkable Points. 


RE the two Poles of the Euch 
or the Heavens; theſe are alſo 


PR 


ſtiled the Poles of the Equator, for they 
are go Degrees diſtant from it; from one 
of thele Poles to the other, a ſuppoſed 
Line runs through the Center of the * 


5 
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of the Earth and the Heavens, and is 
called the Axis or Axle of the World. 
z and 4, are the Zenith, or Point juſt 
over your Head, and the Nadir juſt un- 
der your feet ; they may be called the 
Poles of the Horizon, for they are go De- 

grees diſtant from it every way. 

6,6, 7, and 8, are the four Cardinal! 
Points, Eaſt, Weſt, North, and South; 

theſe four Points, are in the Horizon, and 
for the uſe of failing are ſub-divided into 
8 points, which are called Rhumbs, ſo 
that there are 32 Points in all, each Rhumb 
containing 114 Degrees; theſe, as has al- 
ready been obſerved, are deſcribed upon 
the utmoſt Circle of the Horizon. 

9 & 10, are the two So/ſtitial Points; 
theſe are at the beginning of the ſigns Can- 
cer and Capricorn, in the Ecliptic Line, 
where it juſt touches thoſe two T ropicks. 
Theſe Points ſhew the Sun's place on the 

longe/t and ſhorteſt Days; the firſt is the 
21ſt of June, 8 H. 29 Min. the other is 
the 21ſt of December, 2 H. and 23 Min. 
(Note, theſe Days are called the Summer 
and Winter Solſtices becauſe the Sun ſeems 
to ſtand ſtil}, that is, to make the Days 
neither encreaſe or decreaſe ſenſibly for 20 
Days together.) 

11 and 12, are Aries and Libra, the 
two Equinoctial Points where the Ecliptic 
cuts the Equator; When the Sun _ 

| theſe 
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E 1 
cheſe two Signs the Days and Nights are 


equal all over the World; it enters Aries 
in the Spring, the 20th of March, (10 H. 


29 Min.) which is called the Vernal Equi- 


nox, and Libra in Autumn, 22d of Sept. 


(10 H. 3 Min.) which is called the Au- 


tumnal Equinox: the 4 Points, viz. 2 Equi- 
noctial and 2 Solſtitial, divide the Ecliptic 


into the 4 quarters of the Year. 


13 and 14. It may not be improper 
here to mention the Poles of the Ecliptic, 
which are two other Points marked upon 


| the Celeſtial 'Globe. 


If an Axis was thruſt thro' the Center of 
the Globe at Right Angles with the Plane 
of the Ecliptic, its end would be found in 
the two Polar Circles, which is of great uſe 
in Aſtronomy, where the Ecliptic i is the 


Principal * as = Equator 1s in Geo- 


* 


CHAP. v. 


Of the Combination of theſe Points and Cir- 
cles forming an Analemma, for lp hin 
tribe Place of the Globe. 


7 


HERE are beſides thoſe n 
above, 2 Points, where the Moon's 


Orbit cuts the Orbit of the Earth, diſt in- | 
|  guiſked 


I 


guiſhed by the Name of Nodes; that 
whereby any Planet croſſes the Ecliptic 


aſcending is called the Dragon's Head, and 
marked thus 8; and where the Planet 
croſſes the Ecliptic deſcending to the 
Southward is called the Dragon's Tail, and 
marked thus, 8. But theſe Points belong 
ro Aſtronomy, and are only mentioned 


here to ſhew, that if the Moon's path and 


the Earth's were preciſely the ſame, or in 
the ſame Plane, then at every new Moon 


the Sun would be eclipſed, and at every 


Full the Moon would would be eelipſed 


by the Earth's coming betwixt the Sun and 


the Moon; and from theſe Eclipſes the 
Circle called the Ecliptic derives its name. 

lt may not be amiſs before we proceed 
farther, to let the Reader ſee a repreſenta- 
tion of the foregoing Circies and Points on 
the Globe, juſt as they ſtand in our Hori- 
zon at London, and fo far as they can be re- 
preſented on a flat Surface and in ſtreight 


lines. 


Let the North Pole be raiſed above the 


North part of the Horizon to 514 Degrees 
which are numbered on the Brazen Meri- 


dian, and then let the Globe be placed at 
ſuch a diſtance as to make Convexity inſen- 
fible, and appear as a flat or plain ſurface. 


This projection where the Circles appear 
as ſtreight lines, is called Ortographick : 


but 


L 5 9 


but where the Form of the Circles is pre- 
ſerved, Stereographick or Circular : and let 
the Eye of the Spectator in this poſition of 
the Globe be juſt level and oppoſite to C.. 

which repreſents the Eaſt point of the Ho- 
rizon, then the Globe and the Circles. on: 
it will appear nearly as. repreſented in the 
following figure. The large Circle divided; 
by every five degrees, repreſents the Meri- 
dian; the reſt of the larger and leſſer Cir-- 
cles are inſerted together, with the North: | 
and South Poles; Z is the Zenith of Lon- 
don, N. the Nadir, H. the South point of 
the Wooden Horizon, O. the North Point, 
C. the Eaſt and Weſt points, S. the Summer 
Solſtice, W. the Vinter Solftice, E. the 
Equator, (a) the Ecliptic's North Pole, 
(e) the Ecliptic's South Pole. The two 
Equinoctial Points are repreſented. by (C). 
ſuppoſing ane to be on this fide, and the 


| other on the oppoſite ſide of the Globe. 


If you would have the two Colures re- 
Ta i in this figure, you muſt ſuppoſe- 
the Meridian to be the Solſtitial Colure,. 
and the Axis of the world to be the Equi- 
noctial Colure. 

This repreſentation or projection of the 
Sphere in ſtreight lines, is uſually. called 
an Analemma. The Zones are repreſented: 
in the ſame Figure. 


5 For 


For the Torrid is comprehended between 
the two Tropics: the two Temperate be- 
tween the Tropics and the Polar Circles, 
and the two Frigid extend from the Polar 
Circles to the Poles Where the Globe is 
wanting, the foregoing Figure will partly 
ſupply it's place. There is a ſmall mif+ 
take in the drawing of this figure : the Point 
Z repreſenting the Zenith, ſhould fall upon 
534 Degrees of the Meridian: for the reft, 
it anſwers the Deſign. 


ey 
CHAP. VI. 


Senſible and Rational; the Parallax, and 
Refradtion, more at large; comprehending 

_ "explaining the Sun's Place, the Prergſſion 
of the Equinoxes, and the two Calendars. 


Senſible and the Rational. 


5 3 
5 ä 


The Senſible Horizon ſuppoſes the Spec- 
tator placed on the Surface of the Earth or 
Water, and reaches as far as the Eye can 
ſee, but the Rational or true Horizon, ſup- 


of the Earth at c, and thus divides the 


into two halves. 


Suppoſe 


4 ſecond Lecture upon the Horizon, both 


the Wooden Horizon and its appendages, | 


4 ve Horizon is diſtinguiſhed into che 


poſes the Spectator placed at the Center 


Globes both of the Heavens and the Earth | 


[ 
| 


I -@a_. 


FT am] 1 1 5 
Suppoſe on the Circle s. d. p. e. to be 
the Earth, and the Circle u. b. h. n. r. g. 
the Heavens; b. s. g. the line making the 
Senſible Horizon and h. r. the Rational. 
The Senſible Horizon on the #arth or Sea, 
includes a. s. o. and reaches but a little 


way, for if a Man ſix feet high ſtood upon 


a large Plain, or the Surface of the Sea, he 
_ could ſee no farther than three Miles 
round him. | You hee 
Thus it appears that the Senſible Ho- 
rizon on the Earth or on the Sea a. s. o. 
differs very much from the Extent of the 
Real and Rational Horizon, d. s. e. but as 
to the Heavens, where the fixed Stars re- 
main, the Senſible Horizon b. u. g. ſcarce 
differs at all from the Rational, becauſe of 
the diſtance, tho' with reſpect to the Pla- 
ets, which are much nearer the earth, the 
Semi-diameter, that is, sc. or gr. is of ſome 
conſideration. | 4 75 
It may therefore be proper to note in 
this place, that ſuppoſe a Planet to be at 


g. if the Eye of the Spectator were on 


the Surface of the Earth, at s. he would 
behold it level with the Horizon: but if 
the Eye were at the Centre of the Earth, 
or c. he would behold it raiſed ſeveral De- 
grees or Minutes above the Horixon, even 


the quantity of the Angle, c. c. r. or 


(which is all one) s. g.. 
„ - This 
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This difference between theſe two Places 


of the Spectator makes a variation or dif. 


ference between the places g. and r. or 


Quantity of the Angle g. c. r. or (which 
is the ſame) s. g. s. which is therefore 
called by a Greek Word its Parallax, or 


Horizontal Parallax or Parallactic Angle, 
of great uſe in Aſtronomy to adjuſt the real 
diſtances, and conſequently the real Mag- 


nitudes of the ſeveral Planets : : but ny 
mentioned here. 


Beſide the Parallax, it is neceſſary to 


know the nature of Refraction in order to 
aſcertain the true place of the Heavenly 


Bodies. The Effect of which may be un- 
derſtood by the * Fi 1 85 and its 


„ i 


Whence 1 


111 . ²˙ RUE PO 
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. Whence the Parallax has a quite con- 
trary Effect to Refradtion; foraſmuch as 
this cauſes a Phænomenon to appear higher 
or more above the Horizon than it really 
is. Thus in the above Figure let T denote 
the Earth ſurrounded with the Atmoſphere 
AED; 8 ſome Star, BO the Spectator 
on the Surface of the Earth. Were there 
no Atmoſphere, or were it of an equal 
Thickneſs with the Ether, the Rays of 
Light would come directly on a right Line 
from S to O. But the Rays, when they 
have paſſed through the Ether 8 C, en- 
tering at A into the Atmoſphere, which is 
thicker than the Ether, hereby are re- 
fracted (i. e. as it were broken) and bent 
towards the Right Line O P which is per- 
pendicular to the Surface of the Atmoſ- 
phere at A. And becauſe it is likely that 
the Atmoſphere itſelf is not all along, 
from the Ether to the Earth, of an 
equal Thickneſs, but is thicker as it is 
nearer to the Farth : hence a Ray coming 
from the Star S will be refracted, not only 
at A, but alſo at other Points with- 
in the Atmoſphere (as at B C &c.) and 
at each of theſe Points will be refracted the 
ſame way, viz. towards T. But of the 
Ray A BCO, itis only the laſt Part CO 
which affects the Eye, and therefore _ | 
| 1 | > ye 


[es 3 


he ſees the Star at 3, and conſequemly 


higher or much more above the Ho- 
rizon O H, than really it is. But Refraction 


(as well as Parallax) is greater when the 
Phenomenon is nearer to the Horizon, and 
as the Phænomenon aſcends higher, it conti- 


nually decreaſes, and quite ceaſes in the 
Zenith. To Refraction it is attributed that 


the Sun and Moon appear of an oval 


Figure near the Horizon. 


- Whenſoever we move on the Earth 
either Eaſt, Welt, North, or South, we 


change our Horizon, both Senſible and 


Rational : for every Motion, or change 
of Place, gives us a Hemiſphere of Sky or 
Heaven over our head a little different 
from what it was; and we can ſee leſs on 
one fide of the Globe of the Earth, and 
more on the other ſide. Whenſoever we 
move toward the Eaſt or Wett, we change 
our Meridian: but we do not change our 
Meridian if we move directly to the North 


or South. Upon this account the Horizon 


and Meridian are called changeable Circles, 
and the Globe is made moveable within 


theſe Circles to repreſent this changeableneſs 


whereby every place on the Earth may be 
brought under its proper Horizon. 

But the Equator and the Ecliptic are 
called unchangeable Circles, becauſe when- 


ſoever we travel or change our Places 
. | on. 


! 


on the Earth, theſe Circles are ſtill the 


ſame. 
The Horizon therefore not being paint- 


ed on the Globe, is placed upon a wooden 


Frame without, which ſupports it: it re— 
preſents the Rational Horizon being placed 
in the Centre of the Earth. The inner 
edge is divided into 360 Degrees or 12 
times zo, allowing 30 Degrees to every 
Sign or Conſtellation, the Figures of which 


are uſually drawn there. There are as 


follow; Y Aries, 8 Taurus, n Gemini, 
S Cancer, * Leo, m Virgo, Libra, 


mM Scor pio, 7 Sagittarius, Vs Capricornus, 


* Aquarius, and X Piſces. 

It is to be noted here, that the Signs or 
Conſtellations in the Heavens obtained 
their names about 2000 Years ago, or 
more, chiefly from the Egyptians, as part- 
ly appears from their Characters, which 
are Hieroglyphical, and at that time the 
Stars that make up Aries or the Ram, were 
in the place where the Ecliptic aſcending 


cuts the Equator z but now the Conſtel- 


lation Aries is moved upwards towards the 
lace of Cancer, near thirty Degrees; 
and ſo every Conſtellation is moved for- 
ward in the Ecliptic from the Welt towards 
the Eaſt, near thirty Degrees, fo that the 
Conſtellation or Stars that make up the Sign 


Pies are now in the place where Aries 
CT was, 
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Was, or where the Ecliptic cuts the Equa- 
tor in the Spring. And the Conſtellation 
Virgo is now where Libra was, or where 


the Ecliptic cuts the Equator in Autumn; 


ſo Gemini is in the Summer Solſtice where 
Cancer was, and Sagittarius in the Win- 
ter Solſtice where Capricorn was. And 
by theſe means the Sun is got into the 
Equinox in Piſces and Virgo, and is arrived 


at the Solſtices in Gemini and Sagittarius, 
1, e. when it is among thoſe Stars. 


In reference then to the 12 Diviſions of 
the Ecliptic, on the Surface of the Wooden 
Horizon which ſurrounds the Body of the 
Globe, it is to be obſerved, that neither 


the Conſtellations 8 nor their 


names, but their Characters or Hierogly- 
phics ſhew which Diviſion of the Ecliptic 


is elteemed reſpectively to belong to each 
Sign, or goes under the name of each Sign. 
Thus the Character, or Hieroglyphycal 
repreſentation of Aries 1s placed at the 
Beginning of that Diviſion, which is 


eſteemed to belong to Aries, tho' the ſaid 
Diviſion of 30 Degrees between Aries and 
Taurus is almoſt out of that Diviſion. 
The ſame Method 1s to be obſerved with 


the reſt. (Wells) 


The reaſon of this is to 3 Confuſion, 
for though the conſtellations themſelves are 


continuall , though very * , changing 
their 


E 7 FT 7 
their Situation in the Zodiac or Ecliptie, 
in conformity thereto, continually to change 
the names of the ſeveral Diviſions would 
create great uncertainty in Aſtronomy ;z 
foraſmuch as it would make it an 1ntricate 
Matter rightly to diſtinguiſh what parts 
of the Zodiac belonged to the ſeveral Signs 
in different Ages of the World. —Where- 


fore to avoid ſuch Confuſion, it has been 


with great Prudence judged expedient 


not to make any Change as to the names of 
the Diviſions, (though the Conſtellations 


themſelves do in proceſs of Time change 
their Places), but always to look on that, 
which is eſteemed the firſt Diviſion of the 
Zodiac, as belonging to Aries, at leaſt to 
Jet it go always under the name of Aries, 
and ſo on to the reſt : tho' that Conſtella- 
tion and conſequently the-reſt, has now ſo 
changed its Situation as to be moſtly out 
of its reſpective Diviſion, and will in pro- 
ceſs of Time be removed farther and far- 
ther from it. | 
Agreeably to the 12 Signs of the Zodiac 
the Solar Year is divided into 12 Months, 
called Solar Months, each being the ſpace 
wherein the Sun goes through a Sign, and 
ſo continuing 30 Days and an half. Its 
Motion is in a Spiral Line, advancing one 
Degree on the Ecliptic Daily ; when the 
Sun gains go Degrees on the Ecliptic, 
= 5 C2. Which 
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which is an oblique Circle, i in a Quarter of 
a Year, it gains but 234 of direct Diſtance 
from the Equator meaſured. How the So- 
lar Months anſwer to the common Calen- 
dar Months, or which amounts to the ſame, 
what Degree of the Ecliptic the Sun is in 
each Day of the 12 Calendar Months, is to 
be ſeen on the upper Surface of the broad 
Wooden Circle of the Globe, commonly 
called the Horizon; for thereon the 12 
Signs of the Ecliptic, and the 12 Calendar 
. Months, are ſo placed, both according to 
the Julian and Gregorian Account, as that 
the Days of one may duly anſwer to the 
reſpective Degrees of the other. | | 
The Julian Account, or the old Stile was 

the work of Julius Cæſar, and was uſed in 
England "till 1752: the Gregorian Account 
was formed by Pope Gregory in the XII 
Century, and was introduced in the Room 
of the old, in the Year 1582, and is called 
the new Sytle, which is 11 Days ſooner 
than the old, as you may ſee by the Poſi- 
tion of the Gade where the 10th of 
March in the firſt or old Calendar being 
right againſt rhe 21ſt in the new or Gre- 
gorian Calendar. | 2 
The Sun is reckoned to go through 
almoſt one Sign every Month or 30 Days, 
and thus to finiſh the Year in 365 ys 
5 Hours, and 49 Minutes, i. e. nearly 6 


Hours. 
It 


CE a9 J 

It may not be improper in this Place 
to remark, that thoſe 5 Hours and 40 Mi- 
nutes which the Sun's annual Revolution 
requires above 365 Days, will in 4 Years 


time amount to near a whole Day. —There- 


fore every 4th Year has 366 Days in it, 


and is called the Leap-Tear, and Biſſextile 


from the Roman Calendar ; where they 
reckon twice over the 6th. Day before the 
Calends of March, 1. e. 24th of February. 

It may be further remarked alſo, that 


the odd 11 Minutes, which are wanting 


Yearly to make up a compleat Day of 24. 


Hours, are accounted for in the new Style 


by leaving out a whole Day once in 133 or 
134 Years. And it 1s the neglect of ac- 
counting for theſe odd Minutes in the old 
Style above a 1000 Years backwards, that 
has made the Difference between the old 
Style and the new to be at preſent 11 Days. 
On the outward Verge of the Horizon 


is the Circle of the Winds or Rhumbs, 


viz, the Mariner's Compaſs, being 32 in 
number, (beginning at the North) each 
Point or Rhumb contains 114 Degrees. 
For 32 multiplied by 114 makes 360. 

Bur if you have Senex's Globes improved 
by Mr. Martin, the Horne has on it 5 
Circles. 

iſt. The Circle next the Globe ſhews 


the Azimuth from South to North, both 
. * Eaſtward 
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Eaſtward and Weſtward 180 Degrees. 
2d. The next Circle is that of Ampli- 
tude, numbered from the Eaſt and Weſt 
Points to both North and South, 9⁰ De- 
grees. 
3d. The third Circle contains the 32 
Points of the Mariner's Compaſs. 
4th. The fourth is that of the Months =_ 
and Days throughout the Year, „„ 
Sth. The fifth is the Ecliptic, and con- 
tains the Names Marks and Figures of the 
12 Signs of the Zodiac; which Variety 
ſhewe, that we are not to expect oy 
Particular Pair of Globes to be exactly in 
this Reſpea of the fame Conſtruction, as 
the different Makers make them differently. 


— 
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CHAP. VII 


A ord. lecture upon the Aoridian more at 
Large; the brazen- one, and its. Appen- 
dages, ſuch as the Hour Circle, Duadrant 
pF, Altitude, Sc. | 


HE Meridian means, as was obſerv- 
ed before, the half of a Day, becauſe 
when the Sun is there arrived it is Mid- 
day at the Place where that Circle is the 
Meridian; but beſides this Diſtinction, the 


Meridian ſerves many other purpoſes. 
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The brazen one . repreſents the 
reſt, and to which they are all ſubordinate, 
is divided and graduated, and the graduated 
ſide is always to be turned to the Eaſt: it 
is not like the Equator and tlie Ecliptic di- 
vided into 360 Degrees, but into four nine- 
ties. In this manner from the Equator 


towards the North and South Pole, the 
Meridian is marked with a Cypher over 
the Equator thus (o), and on each fide: 


with 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 


and go, —and from the Pole to the Equa- 
tor, it is marked 10, 20, &c. to go on the 
other ſide, which ends in the Equator : as. 


many Degrees as one Pole is elevated or 


raiſed, ſo many Degrees will the other Pole 
be lowered or depreſſed, which elevation 


of the Pole ſhews the Latitude of the 
Place. 
The Meridians alſo mark the Hour ;— 


for the ſame Lines which are called Lind | 
of Longitude or Meridians on the Earth, 


are called Hour. Circles on the Heavenly 
Globe, and if they be drawn through the 


Poles of the World at every 15 Degrees 


on the Equator, then they will divide the 
360 Paris or Degrees into Hours. 


Note, As 15 Degrees make one Hour, 
ſo 15 Minutes of a Degree make one Mi- 
nute in time, and one whole Denen makes 


4 Minutes in Time. 
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Obſerve likewiſe, Degrees are marked 
ſometimes with (d), or with a ſmall (o). — 
Minutes of Degrees with a Daſh () — Se- 


conds of Minutes with a double Daſh (“ 


— Hours with an (h), —- Minutes of Hours 


ſometimes with (m), and ſometimes with a 


Daſh : Scconds with a double Daſh. 
By theſe Meridians or Hour Lines croſ-. 


Ting the Equator on the Heavenly Globe, 
the Eye is directed to the true Hour, or 


the Degree of Right Aſcenſion on the 


Equator, though the Sun or Star may be 
far from the Equator. 

By theſe you may alſo compute on the 
Earthly Globe, what Hour it is at any 
Place in the World, by having the true 
Hour given at any other Place, and by 
changing the Degrees of their Difference 
of Longitude into Hours, according to the 
Rule above mentioned, 

There are alſo pertaining to the Celc/tial 
Globe, certain other Circles, which for 
want of Room, and their multiplicity can- 
not really be deſcribed on the Globe, ſuch 
are Almicantars, or Circles of Altitude, 
Azimuths or Vertical Circles, which will 
be explained in a following Chapter, con- 
taining .Terms and Definitions, belonging 
rather to Aſcronomy, but uſed occaſionally 


in Geography. 
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of the 1 or Drat-PLAtE 
of the GLOBE. 


But fince ſeveral Que ſtions or Problems 
that relate to the Hour cannot be ſo com- 
modiouſly reſolved by thoſe few Meridians 
or Hour-lines, becauſe every Place on the 
Globe has its proper Meridian, where the 
Sun comes at 12 o'Clock, therefore there 
is a braſs Dial-Plate invented, and may be 
fixed at the North or South Pole of the 
Globe for the ule of thoſe who live in each 
Hemiſphere, which may be done with 
Globes of the following Deſcription ; the 
24 Hours of which exactly anſwer to the 
24 Hour Circles that might be drawn on 
the Globe, Now the Dial being fixed and 
the Pointer moveable, this anſwers all the 
Purpoſes of having an infinite number of 
Hour Circles drawn on the Globe, and fit- 
ted to every ſpot of the Heavens or the 
Earth. For the Pointer or Index may be 
ſet to the upper 1s o'Clock or Noon of 
the Place you intend to repreſent, when 
the Sun's true place in the Heavens, or 
when the Place on the Earth is brought to 
the Braſs Meridian will naturally repreſent 
the 24 Hours of every Day in the Year, 
or in any particular Town or City, as upon 

the Celcitial Globe the Situation of the 
104 Stars 
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Sum for every Hour during the Nucthe- 
meron for every Day in the Year. The late 
Alterations in the Globe taking away this 
Hour Circle, and not anſwering this Pur- 
pole, at leaſt not to every one's apprehen- 
ſion, is the Reaſon why Globes of that 
make are neglected, and thoſe with the old 
Hour Circle retained as intelligibly anſwer- 
ing the old Ufes of the ſame. The reaſon 
of this Alteration was, that they could not 
ſo conveniently elevate the South Pole 
above the Horizon, for thoſe that paſſed 
the Line ; but to amend this, and yet pre- 
ſerve the Uſe of the Hour Circle, which 
has had the Approbation of the Learned 
for ſo many Ages, Dr. Free contrived to 
have a Pair of Globes made with an Axis 
a little larger 1 in Diameter, ſo as to admit 

a Drill, by which the, Pointer or Hand 

was ſcrewed on or off, and the Hour Cir- 
cle fixt to a Socket or Channel, which 

lides all round the Meridian, ſo as to be 
placed at either Pole, as it happened to be 
required. | Mr. Carey in the Strand, made 
the Globes of this Sort. ] 


i 


nr of ALTITUDE, 


ThnzrE belongs to the brazen Meridian, 
the Quadrant ot Altitude, which being 


turned round the Globe ſhews the Almi- 


cantars: it repreſents that or any other 
Vertical 


1 
vertical Circle reſpectively applied to the 


Body of the ax from the Zenith to the 


Horizon. 

It is a long narrow Strip of Braſs, made 
thin and pliant to the Bol 

and reaches from the Zenith to the Hori- 


2on, being divided into 90 Degrees, as 


being juſt equal to the fourth Part of the 


Circumference of the Globe, whence it 


takes its name of Quadrant, being parti- 


cularly {tiled the Quadrantof Allilude, from 


its uſe in taking the Altitude of any Point 
of the Globe. And as by its Length from 
the Zenith to the Horizon, it repreſents the 
fourth Part of a Circle, ſo being faſtened 


on the Top of the Zenith, and then moved 


round the Body of the Globe by ſuch its 
Motion, the ſeveral points thereof will re- 
preſent the ſeveral Almicantars between 
the Zenith and the Horizon, the former 
of which is an Arabic Word, ſignifying 
the Parallels of Altitude that may be drawn 


between them. 


But beſides the Uſe of the greater Cir- 


cles as before related, viz. the Horizon, 
Meridian, the Equator, and the Zodiac or 
Ecliptic, two-Colures and the two Tropics, 
and -the two Polar Circles, the former of 


which are called greater, by being Con- 
centrical to the Globe itſelf, and dividing 


it into two Hemiſpheres or equal parts, the | 


latter 


y of the Globe, 


[36-3 
latter leſs by dividing it into two untgual 
Darts; there are uſnally drawn on the Ter- 
reſtrial Globe other Circles croſſing the 
Equator at every ten Degrees; and other 
Circles running Parallel to the Equator at 
every ten Degrees; the former are called 
Circles of Longitude, the latter Parallels of 
Latitude: thoſe croſſing the Equator ſhew 
the Longitude, (that is the diſtance from the 
firſt Meridian taken at liberty, as was before 
obſerved) as the Parallels ſhew the Lati- 
zude or the Diſtance of Places from the 
Equator. = 
. Beſides thefe, there are uſually drawn 
upon the Terreſtrial Globe Rhumbs, i. e. 
Circles croſſing one another in ſome certain 
Points of the Compaſs, where there is a 
vacancy, and repreſenting the ſeveral 
Winps, or 32 Points of the Compaſs ſet 
down on the outward rim of the Wooden 
Horizon, both of the Celeflial and Terreſ- 
trial Globe : there are lines alſo in Maps of 
the World of a globular Form ſhewing the 
Variation of the Compaſs ; but the main 
difference betwen the two Globes is, that 
on the Surfaceof the Celeſtial are deſcribed 
the Conſtellations, and other fixed ſtars in 
their due ſituation; and on the ſurface of 
the Terreſtrial, the ſeveral parts of the 
Earth and Sea in their due ſituation. 


= L? 
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CHA P. VIII. 


- .Of the Difirente between Longitatle and 


Latitude on the 
Globe. f 


HE Idea of . nd Lenihan 

on the Terreſtrial. Globe, and like- 
Wile upon Maps repreſenting any Part of 
the Earth, will be beſt gained and retained 


Earthly and ü 


by the imple Exhibition here annexed, . 


without crowding in at firſt any thing 
more particular, 
In Maps, the ſides ,ofiveſin the Meri- 
dian, and there you find the Degrees of 
Latitude marked at the Ends of the Paral- 
lels to the Equator. On the Bottom and 
Top you ſee the Degrees of Longitude ; 
' becauſe the Lines at Bottom as well as 
that at the Top are Parallels to the Equa- 
tor, on which the Longitude is meaſured, 
I his is exhibited by the following Fi- 


gure, which diſcovers at once both Longi- | 


rude and Latitude,— : 


Let 
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Let a blue Thread deſcend foom 30 to 
the Letter R, and let it re preſent the Me- 
ridian drawn from 30 to the Point R; 


and let a red Thread proceed from the 


Parallel of Latitude 530, and end at the 


Point R; then will the blue Thread ſhew 


the Longitude of the Place which R re- 


preſents, and the red Thread the Latitude 


of the ſame — ſo that its Eaſtern Longitude 


will be 3o and its Latitude about 30. 


In the affair then of Longitude and La- 
zitude on the Terreſtrial Globe, it is appa- 
rent that the Equator has the Preference 
as Principal Regulator, it being the Line 
from which Latitude is reckoned, and on 


Which the Meridians mark the Longitude. 


But Lovgitude and Latitude on the 


Heavenly Globe are regulated by the 
| Ecljptic and they bear the ſame Relation 


to 


4 39 |}. 


to that as on the Earthly Globe they do 
to the Equator, which Idea is to be quit- 
ted here, as it creates ſome Difficulty, and 

the Ecliptie ſubſtituted in its Room. 
For the Lines of Latitude in the Hea- 
venly Globe are all ſuppoſed Parallels to 
the Ecliptic, and the Lines of Longitude cut 
the Ecliptic at Right Angles, and all meet 
in the Poles of the Ecliptic, bearing the 
ſame Relation to it, as on the Earthly 
Globe they bear to the Equator. Thus 
the Latitude of a Star is its Diſtance from 
the Ecliptic either North or South, mea- 
ſured upon the Line of Longitude. —And 
the Longitude of a Star is a Star's Place in 
the Ecliptic, counted from the Point Y. 
Longitude and Latitude on the Earthly 
Globe are found originally by Meaſure- 
ment, and may be corrected by the ſame 
Means; for which Reaſon in the Year 
1735 the French King ſent Monfieur Mau- 
pertuis, and ſeveral other able Mathema- 
ticians to meaſure a Degree of the Meri- 
dian at the Polar Circle in Lapland. And 
alſo about the ſame time another Party of 
Mathematicians, compoſed of French and 
Spaniards, to the Equator, in order to mea- 
ſure another Degree of the Meridian in 
thoſe Parts, and to deduce from thence the 
contents of each that a Compariſon might 
be made between the Equatorial and the 
Polar 
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Polar Degrees. Theſe and ſuch kind of 
Meaſurements, were reduced by art to a 
Globe or Map, which when conceived 
might bereduced to Science by the methods 
aff mentioned, with reſpe@ to the Uſe of 
Globes and Maps. But independent of 
theſe Globes and Maps, or the Repreſenta- 
tions of Artificial Circles, the LArirupE 
of.a PLact, which regards only the Diſ- 
tance Northward or Southward, may be 
known by obſervations on the Sun or 
Stars, by which it will appear, how much 
your Latitnde alters. 

Though it is exceeding difficult, on the 
contrary, to find the Longitude of a Place 
or the Diſtance of one Place from another, 
eaſtward or weſtward by the Sun or Stars, 
becauſe they are always moving round from 
Eaſt to Weſt, or ſeemingly ſo in the vul- 
gar Opinion. For in Reality it is the 
Earth's diurnal Motion from Weſt to Eaſt, 
which makes the Stars appear to go from 
Eaſt to Weſt. 

The Longitude of a Place, has been 
therefore uſually found ont and determined 
by meaſuring the Diſtance travelled over 
on the Earth or Sea, from the Weſt to- 
wards the Eaſt, ſuppoſing you know the 
Longitude of the Place from whence you 
firſt fer out; for Example If 1 it is the H 


MERIDIAN» 
Hence 


1 

Hence Longitude in NAviGATION is an 
Arch of the Equator contained between 
the firj# MERIDIAN, and the Meridian 
which the Ship is in. 

There is one thing more to be obſerved 
before we quit this Subject, concerning the 
different Extent of the Degrees of each. — 
Becauſe the Latitude of Places is meaſured 
upon their Meridians which are all of 
them great Circles (Wells, Page 4 &c.) 
all the Degrees of Latitude are equal in 
Extent one to another, ſuppoſed to be 60 
Miles, according to which, a Minute of a 
Degree i. e. the Goth part, will be equal 
to one Mile. Hence the Degrees of La- 
titude will be turned into Miles by being 
multiplied by 60; but the Caſe is different 
with Reſpect to Longitude, becauſe the Pa- 
rallels continually decreaſe towards the 
e. and yet are each of them divided 
into 360 Degrees. Hence the Degrees of 
L are not equal in Miles one to 
another, but vary according to the follow - 
ing Table, from Wells's and Clurer's large | 


Sena 
Lat. Mil. Mm. Lat. Mil. Min. 


o 60 09 4 - 0 
1 5 59 46 

2 39 5 59 ©. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of Right Ascent jon, Obligue 1 jon, and 
Aſcenſional Difference: of the Poetical 
 Rifing of the Sun and Stars, pant, to 
"Of 104, Homer, and 1 


HE Term of Right is taken FUE 


the Poſition of the Sphere, which 
in a Right Sphere ſuppoſes the Equator to 


cut the Horizon at right Angles ; - as in an 


oblique Sphere, it cuts it in Angles leſs 


than go Degrees: all the Inhabitants of 
the World . noſe that live under the 


Equator 
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N 
Equator and the Poles, have an oblique 
Sphere. 

The Right Aſcenſion of the Sun or any 

Star is its Diſtance from the Meridian, 
which paſſes through the Point Aries count- 
ed towards the Faſt, and meaſured on the 
Equator, —It is the ſame Thing with Lon- 
gitude on the Earthly Globe: *tis found 
by bringing the Sun's Place to the Equa- 
tor, and noting what Degree of it is cut 
by the Meridian. 

Oblique Aſcenſion is that Degree of the 
Dn which in an oblique Sphere riſes 
together with the Sun or Stars, conſidered 
in its Diſtance from the Point Aries. 

Note, that in a direct Sphere, all the 
Heavenly bodies can only have a right A/- 
cenſion and no oblique, becauſe the ſame 
Point or Degree * the Equator, that riſes 
with them, comes alſo to the Meridian 
with them: but in an oblique Sphere, there 
is a great deal of Difference between the 
Point that riſes with them, and the Point 
that comes with them to the Meridian. 

In an ob/ique Sphere, therefore, it is 


found as in the Latitude of London, by 


obſerving what is the Extent of an Arch 
of the Eguinoctial, which is cut by the Ho- 
RIzoN at the riſing of the Sun or Star, for 
that is its oblique Aſcenſion. 
To find it therefore, rectify your Globe, 


and bring the Sun's Place down to the 
| Eaſtern 


or with the Sun, from 7A; Sol. 


L 45 ] 


Eaſtern Verge of the Horizon : then ob- 


ſerve at what Degree the Horizon cuts the 


Equator, for that is the oblique Aſcenſion 


required. 7 | 
The Quantities of the oblique and right 
Aſcenſion being thus found, the Aſcenſi- 


onal Difference is found by ſubtracting the 


leſſer out of the greater and ſhews the 
Diſtance of the Sun's riſing orſetting from 


6 o'Clock, and ſo of a Star. This Diffe- 
rence is turned into time by reckoning 


one Hour for every 15 Degrees. 


Thus ſuppoſing the Sun's right Aſcenſion 


to be by old Stile, Oct. 13, about 208, 
and his oblique Aſcenſion on that Day in 
Reſpect to London, to be about 223, con- 


ſequently the Aſcenſional Difference is 13, 
which anſwers to one Hour in Time.— 


Wherefore, the Seaſon of the Year being 
conſidered, the Sun riſes much about an 
Hour after 6, i. e. much about 7, and ſets 


much about an Hour before 6, that is, 


much about 5 o'Clock. The Caſe is the 
lame with regard to an Example from the 


new Stile. | ES 
As for the Poetical riſing of the Stars, 


they are generally reckoned to be threefold, 
Achronical, which ſignifies out of time 
from non and 99s Tempus.—Coſmi- 


cal, which ſignifies ornamental or in order, 
from 4006 Mundus or Ordo, Heliacally 


A Star 


Co 

A Star riſes Achronically when it riſes 
Juſt at Sun-ſet. 

A Star jets Achronically when it ſets 
with the Sun. 

A Star riſes Cofmically, when it riſes 
with the Sun. 

A Star /ets Coſinically, when it ſets at 
Sun- riſing. 

Heliaca! riſing is when a Star, once im- 
merſed in the Sun's Beams, gets out of 

them ſo as to be ſeen at the Eaſtern Verge 
of the Horizon, juſt before Sun-riſing. 

Heliacal ſetting is when a Star once out 
of the Sun's Beams, gets into them, ſo as 
to be inviſible after Sun- ſet. 

Heliacal riſing and ſetting of the Stars, 
is different according to their different 
Magnitudes. 

Note, Stars of the firſt Magnitude are 
ſeen at riſing and ſetting when the Sun is 
but 12* below the Horizon. Stars of the 
ſecond Magnitude are not perfectly ſeen, 
but when the Sun is 137 below the Hori- 
zon. Thoſe of the 3d Degree when he 5 
14%, —of the 4th Degree of Magnitude 
when he is 15%—of the 5th when he i 
16— of the 6th when he is 172, and the 
nebulous or ſmall ones not viſible unlels 
he is 18 Degrees below the Horizon 
viz. about the beginning and ending 0, 
1 wilight, 


Sirius 


. 
Sirius the Dog Star riſes Heliacally abort: 


Auguſt 26th.—The Poets and others for- 


merly uſed to-reckon their Dies Caniculares, 
or Dog-Days from the heliacal riſing of Si- 


rius: but they did not agree when they end- 
ed. Some reckoned them to continue 30 or 
40, and others 50 Days; however in this 


they agreed, that the Weather was very 
hot and ſultry for 5 or 6 Weeks after the 
riſing of Sirius. But as it was then, ſo it is 


now a moſt ridiculous whim: for Sirius does 
not riſe heliacally till near September, tho, 


our Almanac- makers (for what reaſon I 
know not) continue to reckon the beginning 


of the Dog-Days from July the goth; but 


however it is plain that Sirius can no ways 
be charged with bringing this ſultry Wea- 
ther, becauſe. 3 or 4000 Years hence, he 
will not riſe heliacally till November, and 


then perhaps will be charged with "NEW 


as much cold by the ſame rule, 


© H A X. 


Of Definitions and Terms, pertaining rather 


to Aſtronomy, viz. Almicantars, Azimuths, 
and Amplitude, compared with Azimuths, 
Lenith Diſtance, Meridian Altitude, De- 
clination and Elevation of the Pole, 


OR the meaſuring of the Altitude or 


depreſſion of any PLenomenes (i. e. its 
Diltunes 


„1 


Diſtance above or below the Horizon) here 
are continued Circles to run parallel to 
the Horizon through every point of the 
Globe, waich grow leſs and leſs on each 
Side of the Horizon as they are remote 
from it, and at length end in two Points. 
One of theſe Points being always over the 
Vertex or head of the Spectator, is there- 
fore called the Vertical Point, or by a fin- 
ole Arabic Word, the Zenith. The other 
Point, which is diametrically oppoſite to 
the former, is called by an Arabic Word 
the Nadir. | 

(1 his is illuſtrated by putting the Globe 
into a parallel Sphere, when the Pole will 
repreſent the Zenith.) 

The forementioned parallel Cireles be— 
tween the Horizon, and the Zenith or Na- 
dir, are called from their uſe. Circles or 
Parallels of Altitude, and by an Arabic 
Word Almicantars. 

For denoting what Point of the Hori 
zon any Ph@nomenon is in, or is at leaſt to 
be referred to, there are conceived alſo 
Circles croſſing every point of the Horizon 
at right Angles, and all croſſing one ano-— 
ther in the Zenith and Nadir. And from 
their common interſection being thus in the 
Zenith or Vertical Point, they are tiled 
Vertical Cirles, or by an Arabic Word, Azi- 
muths. Theſe are reel n (as before) 


=). 
by putting the Globe into a Parallel 
Sphere. 

Amplitude is an Arch of the Horizon 
contained between the true Eaſt and Weſt i 
Points and that Degree of the Horizon 0 
where the Sun and Stars riſe or ſet, and 
is called the North or South Amplitude 

accordingly. 

Some reckon Azimuths to bei in Effe@the 
ſame as Amplitude, fave only with this dif- 
ference, that whereas Amplitude is only 
at riſing and ſetting, Azimuth ſhews the 
Diſtance from the Eaſt and Weſt Points 
at any Time when the Sun or Stars are 
above the Horizon. 
Zenith Diſtance is the number of De⸗ 

grees that the Sun or any Star wants of go 
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Degrees, i. e. of the Pole, when they — 1 
upon the Meridian or greateſt Height. 1 
Altitude is Height: Meridian Altitude 3 

is the greateſt Altitude or Height, ar bf 
| Twelve O'Clock. A 
Dieclination is the Diſtance of the Sun 1 
or any Star from the Equator, or Equinoe- 1 
tial, counted on the Brazen Meridian in * 
Degrees, and is called North or South, ac- it 


cording to the Side of the Equinoctial, on | 
which the Declination is. | 
Elevation of the Pole is the ſame as 
Latitude. 


. 
= rr. 


1 
CHAP. XI. 
| of Globes and Maps. 


H E Globes repreſenting che Hea 
vens and the Earth are diſtinguiſhed 


by the Names of Celeſtial, and Terreſtrial. 


By the Terreſtrial we are taught the 
knowledge of the Earth and Sea, with the 
Situation of Places, their difference in La- 
titude and Longitude: the Sun's riſing or 


| Netting: the Length of Days and Nights 


throughout the Vear, and the true diſtance 
of one Place from another. This is called 


Geography. 


But the Celeftial not only teaches us the 


SBaun's riſing and ſetting, but alſo the riſing 
or ſetting of the Stars, together with their 


Right Aſcenſion and oblique, their Declina- 
tion, Amplitude, Almicantar, Azimuth, La- 
titude, Longitude, and Diſtance, from each 
other. This is called Aftronomy, | 

The Globes for ſolving Problems may 
be regulated in the following manner: the 
Terreſtrial thus. Firſt let the Cardinal 
Points of the Globe correſpond with the 
Cardinal Points of the Place where it is 
ſet; then move the reſpective Pole, (viz. 
the North Pole if the Latitude given be 
northern, the South Pole if ſouthern, for 


in Globes of our Conſtruction, either of 
— 


8 EE 0 


0 
* 
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the Poles may be elevated with the ſame 


convenience) above the Horizon, till they 
are ſo many Degrees of the Meridian be- 


tween the ſaid Pole and the Horizon, as 
anſwer to the Latitude of the Place ; then 


ſind the Sun's place upon the wooden Ho- 


rizon, and again upon the Horizon on the 


Globe, and bring that to the Meridian ; 
fixing the pointer at the upper 12. 
The Globe being thus rectified to the 


Latitude of the Place given, the Celeſtial _ 


will 'be fitted for Uſe if managed in the 
ſame manner, and then will be repreſented 
the diurnal Phænomenon at any Place and 
Time given, and making the Hour Index 

to point juſt at the upper 12 on the Hour 


Circle: for then the Globe will in that 
_ Poſition actually repreſent the Poſition of 


the Heavens in reſpect of the Place given 
at the Noon or 12 o'Clock of the Day gi- 


ven. And conſequently, by the due Mo- 
tion of the Globe, may be repreſented the 


Poſition of the Heavens in reſpect of the 

Place given, at any other Part of the Day 

given, or at any other Time of the Vear. 
From hence appears the great Advantage 


af; the Hour Circle, which is not to be 


laid afide, for the Uſe of a ſew ſcraps of 
looſe Paper, eaſily loſt ard confuſed, if they 


auſwer the End, when the wy of this has 


been ſo long commodious and caſy to be 


comprehended. 
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When a thing is intelligible. and of 
ſuch utility, mankind muſt depart from 
their Underſtanding to neglect it for one 
attended with Inconvenience : it is the 
ſame folly as repertd Frugi veſci Glandibus. , 
An addition may be made to the Globes, 
but their uſes are ſo neceſſary as not to ad- 
mit of Subtraction or Diminution. There 


is an Improvement indeed made to the 


Globes by that great Maſter of his Pro- 
feſſion Mr. Senex, which promiſes very 
uſeful Diſcoveries. George Coſtard, M. A. 
Fellow of Wadham College, and of the 
Royal Society, late of Twickenham, in a 
Scholium printed about 40 Years ago, upon 
the 44 propoſitions of Harris upon the 
Globes (3d Edition), deſcribes this Contri- 
vance of Mr Senex, in the following 
Words, © That by making Uſe of his Me- 
thods the riſings and ſettings of the Stars 
may be found for any Age, paſt, or to 
come.” In a Globe of this ſort the Poles 
of the diurnal Motion do not enter into 
the Globes but are fixed at one end to two 
Arms of Braſs, at the diſtance of 23® 
and = from the Poles of the Ecliptic. 
_ Theſe Arms at the other end are ſtrong- 
ly faſtened to an Iron Axis, which paſſes 
through the Poles of the Ecliptic, and is 
made to move round but with a very ſtiff 


fe, ſo that when it is 3 to any 
Point 


=— 


. 
Point of the Ecliptic, which you deſire- 
the Equator may interſect, the diurnal 


Motion of the Earth on its Axis will nor: 


be able to diſturb ir. 
Mr. CosrarD's DiRTorlox. 
W hen it is to be adjuſted for any time 


paſt or to come, bring the Northern Arm 
under the Meridian, and fix it there by 


means of the Braſs Nut that is made like 


the Nut of a Quadrant of Altitude, ſliding 
it into the two Notches of the Braſs Arm, 


and ſcrewing it faſt ; and when it is thus 
fixed, turn the Globe ſo about, that the 


Point of the Ecliptic which you would 


have the Equator to interſect, may paſs 


under the Point of the Brazen Meridian, 
marked E. Then holding a Pencil per- 
pendicular to that Point, and turning the 
Globe about, it will deſcribe the Equator 
as it was poſited at that Time, and tranſ- 
ferring the Pencil to 233 Degrees, and 
662 Degrees on the Brazen Meridian, the 
Tropics and Polar Circles will be deſcrib- 
ed for the ſame Time. 


By means of this Contrivance the pre- 
ſent Longitude of any Star, or the preſent 


Poſition of the Colures may be compared 
with thoſe of any former Age, or the Time 
of the Sun's entering the Tropics or Equi- 
noxes be found. 
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The Poetical riſings and ſettings of the 


Stars, as was ſaid are of three Sorts, He- 


liacal, Coſmical, and Achronical; what the 


meaning of theſe Terms is, may be ſeen 

Page 46. It will be ſuſticient for my Pur- 

pole to illuſtrate them by examples. 
Bur firſt it will be neceſſary to premiſe, 


that Stars of the firſt Magnitude, according 


to Ptolemy, rife or ſet Heliacally when 
they are twelve Degrees diſtant from him, 


i. e. when the Star is riſing, the Sun mult 


be deprefſed in the Perpendicular below 
the Horizon twelve Degrees. Stars of 
the Second Magnitude require the Sun's 
Depreſſion to be thirteen. Stars of the 


fourth Magnitude, fourteen Degrees; and 


ſo on. 


An Example of an Heliacal Rifing and 


Setting we have in Tieſiod. 


3 05 8 EA Molen, 
Aę x cue cgoſos 0: ducoοii 
. 


Again, Pirsil is to be underſtood as ſpeak- 
ing of the Heliacal riſing of the Crown in 
this Line, 


G mo zaque ardentis decedat Stella Corone. 
— lo V. 222 


and 


| 40” ad 
and of the Heliacal ſetting of Sirius, where: 
he ſays; © | 


Candidus ap aperit cum Cornibus Annum 
Taurus, & averſo cedens Canis occidit Aſtro. 


5 i. v. 217. 


Ani Example we have in Hef od,. 
den he ad viſeth; 


— AnjurTego; legoy D 
Auvejas) 2 UT c ewe Pevy Divo Nplwvos 
| Lib. ii. v. 3 


And ſo again in theſe lines; 


Eör ov FO ple 2 er eg 1 00y dy, 
© vw 9 0eo10y ode dec. udo 74g. 
Ibid. v. 2275 


Examples of a Star's Coſmical Riſing: 
we have in Virgil. 


Præterea tam ſunt Arfiuri Sidera nolic 
Hedorumgue Dies ſeruandi.—.— 


Georg. i. v. 205 


> 
* 


Examples of Stars Setting Coſmically | 


we have in the ſame Author. 


Ante tibi Eoæ Ai lantides abſcondantur. 
Georg. i. v. 221. 


* Haud. 


1 


Haud obſcura cadens mittit libi figna Bootes. 
Ibid. v. ys 


And in 155 od. Au, cp emp n 
| TIAniad:; Nialdes TE To TE Oeyog cue 
Abu Tor eme cg len Elvate 


Qpalov. Eib. ii. v. 235. 


The Achronical Riſing or ſetting of 
any Star, as was obſerved, is when it riſes 5 


or ſets at Sun- ſetting. 
An Example of Arcturus riſing Achro- 


ically we have in He efiod. 


E efnxorre lere : Tpomols edo 
Neis SN Zeus 5 NHare, M & TOT 2 
"Aprregog auoh 1c0v po WHEAWVSIO = 
Iod ros n en AJeup &xporyePouog 

Lib. 1 Il. v. 185. 


10 he Latitude of 432 North, which 
does not differ much from Rome; "Aldeba- 
ron and Sirius ſet together, and therefore 


the Lines above e 


Candidus auratis aperit cum Cornibus Annum 
Taurus, & averſo conan Canis occidit Aſtro ; 


may ſerve for an Example of a Star's Set» 
ting . ama 
DEFINITION 


. 1 
DEFINITION. 


What is to be underſtood by the Preceſ- + 
fion of the Equinox, may be ſeen "_ 46. - 


PROBLEM I. 


| To find the Preceſſion of the PP. ſorony 


. Number of Years. 


Let the given number of Years be 1744, 


then ſay by the Golden Rule 52:1%::1774:; 
—, 7% =245 0626 00 90. Or the Pre- 


ceſſion may be otherwiſe found by Tables 


ready calculated for that Purpoſe. See 


Street's Aſtron. Carolin. or e Aron. 


Lectures. 


PROBLEM 1. 


5 Upon a Globe of modern Contrivance to 1 | 
the Points of Interſeftion of the Ecliptic 
and ws ts for am Age paſt or future. 


Find the Preceſſion of the Equinox 


(Prob. 1.); then with the Braſs Nut fix 


the Globe ſo as to make it turn about the 


Pole of the Ecliptic. (See the Direction.) 
Then along the Ecliptic reckon the. Num- 


bee of Degrees the Preceſſion was found 


TS. ” to 


„ 

to be, towards the right Hand, if the Time 
given be paſt, and towards the left Hand, 
if the Time be future. Turn the Globe 
till the Point ſo found be brought under 
the Braſs Meridian; then unſcrewing the 
Nut let the Globe turn about the Poles 
of the Equinoctial, and the Points of the 
Ecliptic that come under A, marked on 
the Braſs Meridian, ſhew the Vernal and 
Autunmal Interſections for the Time re- 
mo | 


Example to find the Points af Inter- 
ſection in the Time of Heſiod. 


The * of Hęſod 2. Point much 
controveried. It ſhall here be taken for 
granted, that he lived about the Year goo 
before Chriſt, i. e. 2644 Years ago. The 
Preceſſion for which is about 36“. Count 
36 in the Ecliptic from Cancer towards 
the right Hand, and bring that Point 
under the Braſs Meridian ; - then unſcrew- 
ing the Nut, and letting the Globe turn 
about the Poles of the Equinoctial, hold- 
ing a Pencil at A on the Braſs Meridian, 
will ſhew the Vernal 1ntcrſefion at that 
Time to have been in 8 0%, and the Au- 
 Fumnal one in m. | 


| CORROLLARY 


1 59 J 
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This likewiſe gives the Poſition of the 
Colures for any Time; for the Braſs Me- 
ridian paſſing through che Equinoctial and 
Solſtitial Points, will paſs over all the Stars 
through which the Colures of that Time 
paſſed. And in the preſent Example we 

ſhall find the Poſition of the Colures agree- 
ing pretty nearly with thoſe of the Ancients 
as given by Eudoxus. See Petav. Vranaloge 
page 208. | 


COROLLARY II. 


Hence likewiſe the Poſition of a Colure, | 
in the Time of any Author, being given, 


| the Age of the Author may be determined. 


The Method will be beſt ſeen by 
A N EXAMPLE. 


Hipparcus ſays, that in his Time) the 
Solſtitial Colure paſs'd thro the! Star on the 
Tip of the Dog's Tail. Ertpcy Su Tv dia Twv 
THAT ain 22 2 dia, ren wide A 
KUKAS KETC - g 0 i 2 77 25 T8 Noyog. 

Petav. Vranalog. p· 252 

That Star | is in Bayer mark din: ſcrewing 

the Nut and turning the Globe about the 


. of the Ecliptic, bring up the Star 
| D 6 under 


{i}: 
under the Braſs Meridian : then with a 
pencil deſcribe the Colure paſſing through 
the Star, and counting the number of De- 
grees on the Ecliptic between this and the 


Colure drawn on the Globe, you will find 


them to be 26% Then (by the Converſe 
of Prob. 1.) ſay 1*:72::26 : 1878. the 
Time when Hipparc bus lived, i. e. ſubtract- 
Ing the Year 1744, in the Year before 

Chriſt 134. 
VN. B. On the Globes where Accuracy | 
cannot be expected, the Sun may be ſup- 


poſed in his apparent Motion to deſcribe 
a Degree in a Day. 


PROBLEM Ul. 


The Preceſſion of the Equinox, the Latitude 
ef the Place, and the Time of the Year 
being given, to find the Riſing or Setting 
of a Star mentioned i in any Author. 


The Method of doing this will be beſt 
ſeen by | 


AN EXAMPLE. 


EES ſays (ee before, p. 4.) that 60 
Days after the Winter Sol ſſice, Arkturns 


roſe Achronically. If Hęſiod ſpeaks exclu- 


hvely of the Day of the Solſtice itſelf, it 
10 
4 


4 61. 
may be the 61ſt or 62d Day after the 
Solſtice that Arcturus role Achronically. 
Suppoſe it to be the 62d, the Sun's Motion 
for that Time (ſee Note above ) will be 629, 
From the Winter Solſtice to the Vernal Equi- 
nox are 90% Therefore the 62d Day after 
the Solſtice the Sun was 28* diſtant from 
the Vernal Inter ſec ion, which (by Prob. 2) 
was in 8 6; therfore the bar Place at 
that Time was in Y 8%. Bring the Place 
thus found to the Meridians and ſet the 
Hour Index to XII. What was the Lati- 
tude of the Place where Hęſiod made the 
- Obſervation is uncertain, but we may ſup- 
poſe it to be Aſcra at the Foot of Mount 
| Helicon, whoſe Latitude, in Ptolemy, is 
37" 45', ſay 38. Elevate the Globe for that 
Latitude, and we ſhall find the Sun ſetting 
about 54, and ArQurus we: on the 
eaſtern Side of the Horizon, 


Another EXAMPLE 


Shall be taken from Pliny, who ſays 
that Thales determined the Coſmical Set- | 
ting of the Pleiades to be 21 Days after 
the Autumnal Equinox. 

Leet us ſuppoſe the Place of Obſervation 

to be Miletus, and its Latitude, according 

to Ptolemy, 37 N. Thales lived about 600 

Years before ro" or 2 344 Years ago 5 F. 
2e 


— 62 ] 
the Preceſſion for which, ( Prob. 1. J 18 
about 339. Rectify the Globe accordingly 
and count 25 from the Autumnal Inter- 
ſection, which for that Time will be m 4%, 
and we ſhall have the Sun's Place m 29% 
which being brought to the edge of the 
Eaſtern Horizon, will ſnew the Pleiades 
ſetting on the Wefeern. | Fog 


PROBLEM Iv. 


To And the Day of the Sun's entering the | 
Autumnal 1 el at- any Time. 


Find the Place of the Autumnal Inter- 
ſection, for that Time, then look for that. 
Place on the Wooden Horizon, and oppo- 
fite to it you will find the Day of the 
Month on which the Sun entered the Au- 
tumnal Equinox that Lear. 


EXAMPLE. 


To find what Day the Sun entered the Au- 
tumnal Equinox about the Tear 600 re 
Chriſt, : 


The Autumnal e e for that 7 
Time was ſaid in the laſt Prob. to have 
been m 40, and oppoſite that on the 
wooden Horizon we find October 6th, there- 
fore at that Time the Sun entered the Au- 
tumnal Equinox October the 6th, 3 


ä 
N. B. After the ſame manner may be 
found the Day of the Sun's entering the 
Vernal ee, or either of the Solſtices. 


of MAPS. 


Dr Long dere that Maps are Waker 
general or particular: the Antients ſome- 
times deſcribed all Parts of the then known 
Earth in one general Map: in this View, 
one of them compares the ſhape of the 
Earth to the Leather of a Sling, whoſe 
Length exceeds its Breadth : the Length 
of the known Parts of the Earth from 


Eaſt to Weſt was conſiderably greater than 


from North to South, for which Reaſon 
the former of theſe were called the Longi-. 
tude and the other Eatitude. 


A Map of this Sort was that which S 


cratesſhewed to Alcibiades when he found 
him ſo proud of the Extent of his Eſtate, 
which (as Alan relates) was not to be 
found: in Attica, 


Maps of modern Times are nocking elſe 


but ſections of the Globe cut aſunder, or 
Projections of the Sphere, which are either 
ort ho graphical, with ſtraight Lines, (from 
089g right, and yeuPtw to deſcribe) or Ste 
reographical, where the repreſentation of 
the Circles is preſerved, from gepeog a Solid, 


and bci pc to nn, 
Hie 
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Harris in his Elements of Plane and Sphe- 
rical Trigonometry, ſpeaking of the Aſtro- 
nomical Projection of the Sphere in Plano, 
proves that the Foundation upon which the 

Orthographic Projection depends, is a ſup- 
poſition of the infinite Diſtance of the Eye 
from the Plane upon which the Projection 
is made, and upon this Projection the ge- 
nerality of Maps is formed: the Spherical 
Maps are projected with more difficulty, 
and this inconvenience was removed by in- 
troducing Pieces of the Globe, fixed upon 
Paſteboard, as a Segment of a Globe. 
Dr. Long obſerves in his Aſtronomy, 
p. 152, that tho' a Spherical Surface, or 
Part of it, can never be exhibited on a 
Plane, yet Maps of this ſort would anſwer 
the purpoſe, but they are not of common 
Uſe. Theſe pieces of the Globe might be 
projected upon ſome great Circle, as the 
Equator, Meridian or Horizon, and be 
Equatorial, Meridional, or Horizontal. — 

However in defect of theſe, the Globe 
may be reprefented theſe ſeveral ways, and 

Indeed every part of it, ſo as to give an 
uſeful Notion of it upon a Plane. 

The Projection upon the Meridian is 
the Form upon which Maps of the World 
are now generally drawn in two large He- 
miſpheres, and particular Maps upon the 
Diviſion of theſe Hemiſpheres. 7 

: | The 
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The Equatorial and Horizontal Projec=- 


tions are uſed upon particular occaſions, _ 


but not ſo frequently and generally as the 
Meridional. : 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, that when a 
ſmall Country is repreſented in a large 
Map, the lines of Longitude and Parallels. 
of Latitude are drawn not merely at every. 
ten Degrees as in the Globe, but ſometimes. 
at every 5 Degrees, and ſometimes at every 
ſingle Degree. V 
Kingdoms or Provinces are divided from 

one another by a row of ſingle Points, and 
they are often painted or ſtained with diſ- 
tinct Colours. Cities or great Towns are made 
like ſmall Houſes, with a little Circle in the 
middle of them.—Leſs Towns or Villages 
are marked only by ſuch a ſmall Circle. 
Mountains are imitated in the form of lit-- 
tle riſing Hillocks. Foreſts are repreſented , 
as a collection of little Trees. Small 
Rivers are deſcribed by a ſingle crooked 
wWaving Line, and large Rivers by ſuch a 
waving or curling double Line, made ſtrong. 
and black. 'The Mouths of large Rivers. 
where they empty themſelves into the Sea, 
are repreſented ſometimes as Currents of. 
Water by ſeveral Parallel crooked Lines. 
I ſhall add alfo, that in Terreſtrial Globes 
you find the Mariners Compaſs figured in 
ſeveral Parts, and the Lines of it are drawn 


aY 


to a great length towards all parts of the 


| World, on purpoſe to ſhew how any Part 


of the Earth or Sea ſtands ſituated with 
regard to any other Part: and this is called 


Bearing, by which you know what Places 
bear Eaſt, Weſt, North or South, from the 


Place where you are, or at what other in- 


termediate points of the Compaſs they lie. 


The North is generally deſcribed by a 
Flower de Luce, and the Eaft frequent- 


ly by a Croſs. 


Globes are generally ſo formed as to 


have the North Pole juſt before the Face. 
Then the Eaſt is at the right Hand, and 


the Weſt at the left: and thus uſually the 


Names and Words are written to be read 
from the Weſt to the Eaſt. This is alſo 


obſerved in large Maps, and it ſhould be 
the ſame in ſmall ones; for when-a Map 
of a Country is drawn on any other Form, 
ſo that the North does not lie juſt before 
us, and the Eaſt to our right Hand, it 
gives great confuſion to the Learner, and. 
ſometimes confounds the Eye and Imagi- | 
nation even of Perſons ſkilled in CORY 


J proceed now to Sea Charts. 


As Maps are drawn to deſcribe particu- 5 
lar Countries by Land, ſo a Deſcription of 


Coaſts or Shores, and of the Seas for the 
Uſe of Mariners, is called a Sea Chart, and 


it differs from a map 2 in theſe Par- 


tjonlars.. 
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151 A Map of the Land is full of Names 
and Marks deſcribing all the Towns, Coun- 
tries, Rivers, Mountains, &c. but in a 
Sea Chart, there are ſeldom any Parts of 
[the Land marked or deſcribed, beſides 
| the Coaſts, or Shores, and the Sea Ports, 
| the Towns or Cities that border upcn the 


| | Sea, and the mouths of Rivers. 


2d. In a Map: the Sea is left as an empty 


| Space, except where the Lines of Longt- 
| tude and Latitude are placed; but in Sea 


| Charts, all the Shoals or Sands, and Shal- 
low Waters, are marked exactly according 
to their Shape, as they have been found to 
lie, in the Sea, by ſounding the Depth in 


every Part of them. 


3d In Sea Charts the Meridians are often 
drawn in ſtraight and parallel Lines, and 


| the Lines of Latitude are alſo ſtraight Pa- 
| rallels croſſing the Meridian at right An- 
gles; this is called Mercator's Projection, 


and the Points of the Compaſs are frequent- 
ly repeated and extended thro the whole 
Chart in a multitude of croſſing Lines, 
that whenever the Mariner is upon the Sea 
he may know to what Point of the Com- 
paſs he muſt ſteer, or dired his Veſſel to 


| carry it towards any particular Port; and 


that we may be able to ſee, with one caſt 
of the Eye, the various Bearings of any 
Ports, Coaſts, Iflands, _—_ &c, towards 


each other. 
| 4th. 
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Ath. The Sea is alſo filled in Sea Chart 
with various Numbers or Figures, which 
denote the Depth of Water, and ſhew hoy 
many Fathom deep the Sea is in thoſe 
Places where the Numbers ſtand. Theſe 
are called Soundings. 
th. In Sea Charts there is not ſuch care 
taken to place the North Parts of the World 
always directly upright and before the 


Face of the Reader: but the Coaſts and 


Countries are uſually deſcribed in ſuch a 


Poſition as may afford the fitteſt Room to 
bring in the greateſt Variety of Shores and 


Seas within the Compaſs of the ſame Chart, 


whether the Eaſt, or Weſt; or North, be 


placed directly before the Reader. 
Here let it be noted, that as Geography 


taken ſtrictly and properly is a Deſcription 


of Land, ſo a Deſcription of Water or Sea 


is called Hyarography : and as thoſe who 


deſcribe the Land or Maps are properly 


called. Geographers, ſo thoſe who draw the 


Sea Charts are often called Hydrographers. 
The Concluſion of Book *. 


approaches to Afronomy, the Study of 
which, to thoſe who have a Genius for it, 
is the ſublimeſt Exerciſe of t he Human Un- 


HE Reader may-perceive by the 8th 
th and 1oth of the preceding Chap- 
ters, how near the Science of Geography 


. 
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Jerſtanding, and attended with the nobleſt | 
Conſequences : for beſides the regulating 
the Aﬀairs of this Life, the Religion drawn 
from it is the moſt uniform of any in the 
World, its Characters are every where in- 
telligible: there are no various Readings, 
no Collations of mouldering Manuſcripts 
or of the meaning of human Words, to find 
out the Truth which is univerſal.: for all 
People behold and underſtand the Lan- 
uage of the Sun, Moon, and Stars. | 

It has alſo the moſt ſovereign Effect upon 
the Conſcience, by reaſon of the moſt ſtriking 
inſtances it affords every Moment of God's 
tremendous Omnipreſence * in the vaſt and 
regular management of the Heavenly Bo- 
dies and their punctually appointed Revo- 
lutions. The Comets which appear now and 
then, from other Regions of infinite Space, 
and the Planets, which roll round the Sun 


and make the Solar Stem, perpetually ob- 


Mankind, and have taken up their Atten- 
tion to find out the Cauſe, which appeared 
ſo regular and certain, and gave the ſtrong- 
et Demonſtration of the immediate Inter- 


nh, a Time and Diſtance, alarmed 


| poſition of Gop the Creator, and his never 


failing Attention to the Whole un 
and therefore to every Part. 


Ut fine Fine vides diſperſas there Stellas, 
Sic fine Fine Deus, qui comilatur eas. 
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BOOK: IL;, Caar 1. 
Of tbe Hiſtorical Parts of Geography, 


N the Diviſion of the Subject at . 
beginning of the Book, the Hiiſlorica 


| I of Geography was divided into Nati. 
ral and Political. 

The Natural comprends the Hiſtory of 
the Earth and Water. The Earth con- 
ſiſts of the inland Parts and the Coaſts.— 
The inland Parts are diverſified by Plains, 
Mountains, and Foreſts ; ſuch as the Forel 
of Harts, in Germany, which i is eſtimated 
by the Antients to make a e of 61 
Days to pals it. 

Theſe and what they afford or produce 
_ externally and internally, ſuch as /Yintaget 
and Mines, make the ſubje& of the Natu- 
ral Hiſtory of the Earth, and theſe in ful 
and copious Treatiſes of Geography arc 
generally blended with the Political Hiſto- 
ry of the particular Parts of the Earth a 
in Moll's large Geography; Gordon's Gran. 
mar, Salmon, Guthrie, &c. but in the lels 
Treatiſes theſe as well as the watery Parts 
are ſpoken of briefly by themſelves. We 
ſhall now therefore explain promiſcuoull 
the other Terms given to the different 

Parts of the Land and Water. 
A Cas. 
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A Continent is a vaſt continued ſpace of 
Land, containing many Countries and 


Kingdoms, and conſequently not eaſily 


diſcernible to be ſurrounded with the Sea. 
It is alſo called the Main or Firm Land. 
An 1/land is a ſmaller Tract of Land, 
which more plainly appears to be (in Salo) 90 
that is, in the Sea. 
A Cherſoneſe, or Peninſula, f is a Part of 


Land which is almoſt an Iſland, being en- 


compaſſed with the Sea, but where it is 
joined to the Continent by ſome narrow. 
Neck of Land, it is called an [thmus. 

A — or Cape, is a Mountain, 


or ſome conſiderable Eminence (prominens 


i. e. ſhooting out into the Sea.) If the 
Land ſhooting out be level or hath no con- 
ſiderable riſing it is called a Point. 

All the vaſt Collection of Salt Water is 
in general called the Sea, which Name 
alſo is promiſcuouſly applied to any of 1 its 


following Parts: 


The Ocean is the wide open Part of ks 


Sea, lying without the Land. 


A Gulf is an Arm or Branch of the Sea, 
received as it were into the Boſom of the 


Earth, whence it is called by the Latins 


Sinus and by the Greeks zo: leſs 
Gulfs are termed Creeks, Bays, Roads, &c. 
A Strait is a narrow Part of the Pc. 
ro- 

montories 


E 
montories and joining ſome Gulf to the 
Ocean. 


A Lake is a great ColleAion of Water 4 


which hath no Communication with the 

Sea but by ſome River or PArantous 
Paſſages. 

A Moraſs differs from a Laber 4 in that i it 
is not always full of Water, or at leaſt may 

be drained. 

As for Rocks, Hills, Mountains, Valles, 
Sc. as alſo(the Terms of Freſh Water) Ri- 
vers, Brooks, Springs, &c. they are too well 
known to need an Explanation, 

The Natural Hiſtory of Geography be- 
ing ſpoken to in the foregoing Chapter, 
we now proceed to the Political Hiſtory, 
which is divided into antient and modern. 

The moſt antient diviſion of the Globe 
among the Greeks and Europeans was into 

three Quarters, Europe, Afia, and Africa; 
thefourth Part, America, has been diſcover- 
ed and added ſince. We will give in the 
" firſt Place a brief account of theſe four 
Parts in Several, 


| CHAP. I. 


of EUROPE in General, 


I: cannot be denied that Europe is the 
leaſt extenſive of the four Parts which 
| _— 
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ch 
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compoſe the World: but it muſt be owned 
at the ſame Time, that for its compaſs it 


is greater in Quality, that is to ſay for its 
Temperature, Fruitfulneſs, and the great 


Number of its Inbabitants : and that this 


fault, if one may ſo call it, raiſes its Merits, 


and makes it ſo much the more commen- 


dable. If Afia boaſts of having ſeen the 
firſt Man made by the very Hands of the 
Creator of Heaven and Earth, and of being 


| honoured by his birth, and the Preſence 
of the Saviour of the World during the 


Courſe of his mortal Life; Europe will 


ſay that it is a ſingular Favour indeed, 


which it hath received from Eternal Wiſ- 


dom; but that the Glory of it is borrowed 


for Aſia, which received this Favour by 


without ſuch extraordinary kindneſſes, 
creates herſelf all her Glory; her Sons 
alone make her illuſtrious: in reality, it is 
Europe that has produced the greateſt 


Men, whoſe memory is rendered immortal 


in Antiquity and in the later Ages. 


o 


Without ſtopping at the fabulous yo 


counts of the Origin of the Name, I ſhall 
ſay that this firſt Quarter of the World is 
ſituated almoſt entirely in the Temperate 


Zone, extending itſelf almoſt from the 


34th Degree of Latitude to the 72d, and 
trom the gth of Longitude to the 93d, ſo 
:: „ 1 
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to Eaſt, in a the following Order. Firſt there 


Tt 9 


that 3 it may reckon 800 long French Miles 


from South to North, and goo in its great- 
eſt extent from Eaſt to Weſt to all Parts 


of the World. 


It is bordered at the North by the Fro- 
zen Sea, at the Weſt by the Weſtern Ocean, 
at the South by the Mediterranean Sea, 
and at the Eaſt by the Archipelago, the 


Sea of Marmora, the Black Sea, the Limen, 
the River Don, and by a Line drawn from 


the moſt Eaſtern Bed of this River to the 
Gulf of the Frozen Sea, which is between 
the Streights of ne., and the mouth 
of the River Obi. N 

Its ſituation cauſes the Air to be mild 
and temperate, its Land abounds with all 


| kinds of Corn, Wine, Fruits, and Cattle. 


If one don't ſee there_ frequent Mines of 
Gold, as in Aſia, Africa, and America, the 
great and rich Commerce which it carries 
on advantageouſly repairs this fault, 
Among the Rivers in Europe, we muſt 
notice the Danube in Hungary; the Wol- 


N the Don or Tanais, in Muſcovy; the 


ieper and the Viſtula in Poland; the 
Oder, the Elbe, and the Rhine in Germany. 
The moſt eaſy and natural diviſion of 


Europe, is that which is made in dividing 
it into nine Parts, found three by three, 


one after another, proceeding from Weſt 


arg 


1's 
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| ore:three in the middle, that is to ſay, 


France, Germany, and Poland. Three 


others to the North of theſe, which are the 


Britiſh I/les, Scandinavia, and Muſcovy. 
The Three laſt, that is to ſay, Spain, la- 
H, and Turkey in Europe, are to their South. 


Beſides theſe 9 principal Parts, we may 
. reckon ſix others, that is to ſay, Lorraine, 
the French County, Savoy, Szwitzerland, the 


Low Countries, and Portugal : but it ap- 
ears that theſe are only ſubdivided Parts 


of the principal, though the greateſt part 


of them are governed by particular So- 


vereigus. For Example, Lorraine and the 


French County, which were added formerly 


to the Empire, were put for this Reaſon 


between the provinces of Germany, tho? 
depending upon their particular Sovereigns. 
Savoy may for ſome Reaſons be reckoned 
among the Provinces of 1taly. Switzerland 
and the Low Countries compoſed a Part 
of Germany before their Rebellion : for 


this Reaſon, rather than to claſsthem among 


its Frontiers, it appears to me more natural, 


to leave them in their antient Order, fince 
it is only the juriſdiction which can diſtin- 
guiſh them from other Parts of Germany, 


each being governed by its Prince or par- 
ticular Magiſtrates. 
The Manners of the Europeans are dif- 


ferent according to the different Countries; 


E 2 | but 
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'but in general they are courageous, gene- 
rous, and tractable. They have not the 
clowniſh, proud, and uncultivated Nature, 
which one meets witli in the Inhabitants of 
other Parts of the World. They are fair, 
well-proportioned, agreeable, and nothing 
which diſguſts the Sight, as other People 
haxe. Moreover we may add, that the 
Indian Women think themſelves much 
honoured, when they are loved by a white 
Man that i is an European. 

There are different Kinds of . 
ments in Europe. Firſt the Monarchic, 
which is the moſt noble and auguſt, as in 
Spain, in France, &c. The Deſpotic as in 
Turkey, and in Muſcovy. The Ariftecratic, 
as the Republic of Venice in Italy. The 
Democratic, as that of the Swiſs, and the 
United Provinces, Others which are com- 
| Poſed of Monarchy, Ariftocracy, and Demo- 

cracy, as in Germany, in O_ and in 
Poland. 
due Monarc hic 3 is that which is 
| governed by one Sovereign alone. 

The Deſpotic, is that where the Monarch 
has the power of Life and Death over his 
Subjects, without 1 other Form or Pro- 
ceſs. 

„Ihe Ariftecratic, is that which is go- 
yerned by the Nobles, or "EF the chiet Peo- 
_ of the State. : _ 
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"The Democratic, is that F Rulers are 
choſen from among the People. 

Many Kinds of Religion are followed in 
Europe, different Doctrines from that of 
the Romiſh Church. 

Five principal ones only can be remark- 
ed, the others being only branches or Seats 
of theſe. 

The moſt ancient is what is called the 
Catholic, Apoſealic, and Romiſh, and * 
is eſtabliſned in Spain, * Lash, a Par 
of Germany, Poland, 

The Mahometan, which was 1 
and taught in the Year 625, by Mabomet 
an Arabian, and which is ſcrupulouſly ob- 
ſerved by the Turks, and by ſome of their 
Subjects in Europe. 


The Grecian, which ſeparated itſelf from 


the Roman Church to follow the Schiſm 
which Photius, a falſe Patriarch of Conſtan- 
tinople, had preached about 200 Years be- 
fore, and which renewed ſome points of 
the antient Errors of Arius, Neflorius, Eu- 
tichus, Dioſcorus, and many other Arch- 
heritics. Theſe Errors have given birth 
to different Sets, ſome of which are fol- 
lowed in the Dominions of the Grand 


Signior, in Myſcovy, and ſome Lands de- 


pendant on Poland. 
The Lutheran, that is to ſay the Doc- 
trine. preached by Martin Luther, who 
> =. „ Was 
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was an Apoſtate Monk, in 1517, which 
is profeſſed in lower Germany, in Sweden, 
in Denmark, &c. and which is divided 
into many different Seats. 

And laſt the Calviniſt, which John Cat. 
vin compoſed from the Errors of Wick1ef, 
from Hus, and other Arch- heretics, com- 
monly called Sacramentaries. It is com- 


poſed of almoſt an infinite Number of dif- 


ferent Sects, particularly in England; but 


| theſe are not of the Church of England, 
which is of another Form; it is profeſſed 


in this Kingdom, in Holland, and ſome 
Parts of France, CE and Poland, &c. 


HA 
Of A S 1 A in Gepa. 


H1S Part of the ancient World 1 
the moſt eaſtern and extenſive of 


thoſe Parts which compofe it. The Au- 
thor of Nature has choſen it by his ſpecial 
Grace, among others, for the Place of the 


firſt Man's Creation. It has been the Ma- 


gazine, if we may ſo ſay, where this great 
Architect has made his other Works. It 
has the Advantage of having ſerved as an 
holy Temple, where this Almighty Father 


has placed his divine Oracles. It has 


furniſhed Matter upon which Gop himſelf 


imprinted the holy n of his d vine 
Com- 
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Commandments, to give them to Mofes, 
In ſhort, it has had the Glory of the Birth 
of the Saviour of the World, to have poſ- 


feſſed his divine Perſon during the Courſe 


of his Life, having been as a new Temple, 
where this God and Man compleated the 
Myſteries of our Redemption, after having 
inſtituted there thoſe of the true and only 
Religion. 
I ſay moreover, that it is from Afia that 
all the Colonies have ariſen, which peopled 


the other parts of the Earth, and that it 


has been the Reſidence of the moſt an- 
tient and moſt powerful Monarchies in the 
World. For after the Deluge, it ſaw the 
riſe of the Empire of the Afyrians by Be- 
lus, or Ninus, till Sardanapalus. It paſſed 
afterwards to the Medes by Arbaces, till A½ 
tyages; to the Perſians by Cyrus, till Da- 
rius ; and to the Greets by Alexander the 
Great. The Parthians eſtabliſhed in it 
alſo a very powerful Empire, which ended 
under Alexander Severus, and returned to 
the Per ſians, till it was as it were buried 
by the Turks and Saracens : but it raiſed 
elf in the beginning of the laſt Age, in 
the Perſon of Iſnael Sophi, augmented in 
| the reign of the great Scha Abbas, and kept 
up very advantageouſly ſome time after: 
but it is but a Parr of 1 it; and this vaſt Em- 
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1 
pire of Ala is at preſent divided among 
many Sovereigns. 
A ſia extends from the 64th Degree of 
Longitude to the Amn of Subs, to the 
184th, or according to the moſt modern, 
to the 194th, and from the firſt Degree of 
Latitude to the 714, without compre- 
hending the Iflavds dependant on it, and 
which extend towards the South to the | 
11th Degree of Southern Latitude. So 
that it is from Eaſt to Weſt almoſt 2000 
Leagues, and in its wideſt Extent from 
South to North, almoſt 1400 Leagues. 
By this Remark, we may fee that it occu- 
Pies a great Part of the Torrid Zone, all 
the Southern Temperate, and advances 5 
P into the Frigid. ü 
It is bounded at the North by the 
Northern or Scythian Ocean ; on the Eaſt 
by the Sea of Kaimachites, and that of 
— China; at the South by the Indian and 
Arabian Seas ; at the Weſt by the Red Sea, 
the Iſthmus of Sues, the Archipelago, the 
Sea of Marmora, the Black Sea, the Sea 
Delle Zabacbe, a part of the Don, and a 


—_ 
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line drawn from its moſt Eaſtern curva- 5 
ture to the Gulf which is between the t 
Mouth of the O), and the Streight of \ 
Miegatz in the Frozen Sca. ” 
After the Example of modern Geogra- 0 
1 ſhall 25740 Afia into fix principal 


2 


Parts, 


1 


Parts, which are = in Ala, Perf, da, 
India, China, Grand Tartary, and the des 


pendent es. The firſt four are towards 


the South, in this Order proceeding from 
the Welt to the Eaſt. The fifth is fituated 
at the North of them, and the Iflands are 
- ſcattered into the Ocean in 5 different 
Cantons, that is to fay, the Iflands of Ja- 
pan, the Phillipine Iſles, the Moluccas, the 


Sunda Iles, the Maldives, to which I ſhall 


add the INand of Ceylon. 
C H AP. Iv. 
0 AFRICA in General... 


AHI 8 Part of the antient World is 


the moſt Southern of thoſe which 


2 and the greateſt Peninſula in 


the Univerſe. Mo Authors differ in 
their Opinion of the Origin of its Name. 


Some make it come from Aſet, the Son or 


Companion of Hercules the Lybian, Ano- 
ther will have it derived from the Name 
of the King of Arabia, called Melec Ifriqui, 


which Strangers have corrupted, changing 


the J into A. Joſephus aſſures us that the 
Word Africa comes from Afer, Grandſon 
of Abraham. In ſhort, there are yer many 


Opinions, which it would be too long to 
Pons and which are as doubrful as this. 
1 It 
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It extends from the 35th Degree of 
Northern Latitude, to the 35th of South- 


ern; and from the 3d Degree of Longi- 


tude, to the 83d; fo that it has almoſt 


1600 Miles in Length, at the Top of the 


River Niger, towards half under the Equa- 
tor, and leſſens as much more as it advances 
towards the South. It has almoſt 1400 
Miles in Length towards the Lake Zairus, 
and about 600 at the Streight of Guinea. 
So that we reckon it has more than 3000 
| Miles on its Sides. 


It is bordered on the North by the 


Mediterranean Sea, on the Eaſt by the Iſt- 
mus of Sues, the Red Sea, and the Eaſtern 


Ocean; on the South by the A:1hiopian Sea; 


and on the Weſt by the Atlantic. 

Its ſituation ſhews that the Equator 
| paſſes exactly in the Middle, and that it is 
two thirds in the Torrid Zone, which 


cauſes the Air there to be extremely hot; 
beſides that the Middle of the Country is 


full of ſhining Sands, which reflect the 


Rays of the Sun with a burning and inſup- 
portable Heat. All this ſandy Ground is 


uncultivated, and very little inhabited, as 
well on account of its Sterility, as for its 
Scarcity of Water; and moreover becauſe 
a great Quantity of wild Beaſts, and many 
| Monſters of different Forms, are met with 


there, which deyour Men. Among theſe 
[-: = | Animals, 
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Animals, we may remark the Lion, the 
Leopard, the Panther, the Elephant, the 


Monkey, the Horſe, the Wild Aſs, the Sea- 


. Horſe, and Ox, which are unknown to us. 
The beaſts there are very good, and com- 


monly large and fat. Many ſcarce and 
excellent fruits are gathered there, and 


very wholeſome Plants, among which are 


found ſome ſo poiſonous, as the Addad, 


that if a perſon takes but one Ounce of its 


diſtilled Water, it' cauſes Death in the 
Space of an Hour. There are alſo, in 


many Parts, Mines of Gold, Silver, and 


ſome of Salt. 
Its moſt conſiderable Rivers are the Nile 


and the Niger. People have improperly 


placed the -Source of the firſt in the 
Mountains of Beth, or the Moon, towards 
the roth Degree of Southern Latitude, 
but we no longer doubt now- that it is in 
the Kingdom of Goyame in Abyffinia, to- 
wards the 12th Degree df Northern Lati- 
tude ; ſo that it has more than 300 Miles 
in Length leſs than the antients gave it. 
It paſſes over Abyſſinia, Nubia, and Egypt, 

from South to North, and then diſchar ges 
itſelf into the Mediterranean Sea. Both may 
be ſeen in the Map. The Niger is fo called 
from a Lake of the ſame Name in the 
Kingdom of Damut, dependant formerly 
upon Abyſmis ; it runs from South tro 
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North, between the 1566 of this Em- 
pire and the Kingdom of Congo; then 
watering the 2 of Boino, it enters 
into the Lake of the ſame Name, over 
which it paſſes, and croſſes afterwards all 
the Coumry of the Negroes, from Eaſt to 
Weſt, forming the Iſle which the Arabian, 
call Nub, between Gangara and Zafara, 
and the Lake of Guard in the Kingdom of 
the Agades ; then before it diſcharges itſelf 


into the Ocean, it divides itſelf into many 


Branches, the moſt remarkable of which 
are Rio grande towards the South, Gambia 
in the Middle, and Senega towards the 
North. The moſt weſtern Point of the 
Hand, which theſe two laſt form, is that 
which is called Cape Verd. 
Africa may be divided into eight prin- 
eipal Parts, which are Egypt, Barbary, 
Biledulgerid, Zaara, or the Deſert, Nigritia, 
Guinea, Ethiopia, Nubia, to which may 
be added, as a nin nth 

depend on it. 

Tho' this Country appears to produce 
only Barbarians and Monſters, it has ne- 
yertheleſs lighted np the greateſt Torches, 
and the ſtrongeſt Defenders of the Church, 
as Tertullian, St. Cyprian, St. Auſtin, and 
many others. Among the great Chiets 

of Antiquity, we may remark Hannibal. 
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Birth, and Arabiam. T hey are in gene- 


ral naturally proud and cruel, and have 
a robuſt and ſtrong Conſtitution. They 
don't all dwell in the Towns, but many of 
them reſide in Deſerts, under Huts, and 
there are others who are always, wan- 
dering. 
Since the Children of Nats, Africa has 
had different Kings and Princes, The No- 
mans made themſelves Maſters of one Part, 
and after having deſtroyed Carthage, and 
expelled the Kings, they ſent Colonies 
there, till Cenſeric, King of the Vandals, 
drove them from it, and made himſelf ab- 
ſolute Maſter. This Tyrant exerciſed in 


it a thouſand unheard-of Cruelties, parti- 


cularly towards the Prieſts and Ortho- 
— He and his Succeſſors maintained 
their Empire for nearly 130 Vears, till 
Belſarius, General of Juſtinian the Empe- 


ror's Army, reconquered that northern, 


Part over Gilimer, whom he took Priſoner 
after the reduction of Carthage. The Ara- 


bians and Saracens invaded it in their turn, 


under the Government of Honorius, during 
which the Affairs of the Romans began to 
fall into Decay. Since that Time the Turks 
have conquered ſome of its Kingdoms, of 
which one Part is ſubject or tributary to 
them. Other Kings or particular Sovereigns 


N the better Part; and the Kings of 


Spain 
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Spain and Portngal hold there ſome Places 
upon its Coaſts. 

The Africans have always been Idol 
laters, and worſhiped the Stars, the Fire, 
&c. The Queen of Sheba, who viſited So- 

lonon, taught them the Religion of the 
Fews., Since that they have received the 
Light of the Goſpel, from the Eunuch of 
Queen Candace, who was baptized by St. 
Philip. The Church ſuffered there many. 
Perſecutions by the Manicheens, Donati/ts,. 
Arriens, Pelagians, and other Hereticks, 
under the Empire of Diocleſian and Julian 
the Apoſtate. At this Time there are to 
be met with Mabometans, Holaters, who 
have neither Faith nor Law, Jeros, and 
Cbriſtians who are of two Sorts. The 
greateſt Part of the Abyfſinzans and other 
Aithiopians, are Schiſmatic Greeks. The 
Subjects of the Kings of Spain and Portu- 
al are Roman Catholicks, . 

The Portugueſe were the firſt Diſcover- 
ers among the Europeans, of the Coaſts of 
Africa near the Ocean: they ſay that they 
have made the Tour from the Time of the 
Ptolemies Kings of Egypt; and that Solo- 
mon ſent Fleets into Ophir, which, having 
been equipped in the Red Sea, returned to 
Jappa by the Meditterranean. 

It is clear that the Antients never well 

i underſtood Africa, except that which is 
1 2 on 
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on the Side of the Mediterranean : they 
only ſpoke of it by conjecture, or. hear- 
ſay; all that is above the Sources of the 
Nile and the Mountains of the Moon was 
unknown to them, and has been diſcovered 
about 200 Years ſince, under an Idea that 
all the Countries fituated in the Torrid 
Zone were uninhabitable on account of the 
exceſſive Heat of the Sun. This falle 
Prejudice has always hindered them from 
labouring after a Diſcovery within this 
great Peninſula ; nevertheleſs it is entirely 
inhabited except fome ſandy Deſerts. 

The Romans divided what they poſſeſſed 
in Africa into fix Parts, which was, . 1ſt, 
Proconſuiar Africa; 2dly, Africa Proper, ; 
where Carthage and Tunis were; 3dly, Con- 
ſaular Numidia, where was the Town of 
Cirtes, now Con ſtantine; 4thly, Syſacene, a - 
Part of Africa proper, where was the Town 
of Adramyttium, in the Preſidental Pro- 
vince of Tripoli; 5thly, Imperial Mauri- 
tania, or Cæſaria, which contained the 
Kingdoms of Alpiers and Telefm ; 6thly, 
Sitifencian and Tirgitanian Mauritania, 
where the Kingdoms of Hex and Morocco 
were: they morcov-r. had poſſeſſion of 
Egypt, which might have made a ſeventh 
Part. Barbary and Egypt however are but 

the 1loth Part of Africa. 


* 
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Of AMERICA in General. 


appears that the Antients knew this 
| vaſt Country; and that they have left 
ome Idea of it in the Deſcription they 


have made of the Alantic fe, which they 


have deſcribed to us as greater than tg 


and Africa taken together. 


Plato and ſome others have ſaid that it 


was ſituated near the Streights of Gibraltar, 
and that its Kings formerly commanded 


ſome Part of Europe and Africa, but that 
a terrible Earthquake following with a 
reat Inundation it was ſwallowed up. 
| Ariſtotle in ſpeaking of the wonders of 


the World, ſays, that ſome Pilots of Car- 


thage, having diſcovered a great Iſland 
very fertile in every thing, on the other 


| Side of the Pillars of Hercules, many Fami- 


lies of this Republick, quitted their Coun- 
try, to go there to eſtabliſh themſelves ; 
but the Magiſtrates of Carthage having 
given ſtrict Orders that no one ſhould go 


there, it was neglected in ſuch a Manner, 


that it continued unknown to us till the 
Year 1492, or rather 1493. For Chrifto- 

her Columbus a Genoeſe, who diſcovered it, 
at the Order of Ferdinand King of Arragon, 
did not pals the Antillas 1 in his rt Voyage, 
and 


ew 3 
and did not touch Terra Firma but in the 
| ſecond, which he did the following Year. 
Let us ſtop here to conſider what a valu- 
able thing Tradition is, when preſerved 
in the Hands of Philoſophers, ſince what they 
believed turned out to Poſterity to be a Fact: 
for America is now diſcovered, and bears, 
as Ariſtelle defcribed-it, the diſtinguiſhing 
Form of a great Inland. If it be true as 
moſt Authors have agreed, that the Chi- 
neſe and Aigyptians were originally the ſame 
People, the Chineſe might communicate 
this Knowledge to the Agyptians, and 
they to the Greeks. If this be probable, it 
favours the Opinion of a Paſſage to America 

on the Side of Chixa. 
Thi Part of the World received its Name 
from Americus Veſpuſius a Florentine, who 
was ſent there ſince Columbus, by Don Ema- 
nuel King of Portugal. It is alſo called the 
New World, becauſe it has not been long 
known; ſometimes the We/#- Indies on Ac- 
eount of the Gold which is found there as 
in the Ea/t-Iadies ? as if all the Countries 
from whence Gold is procured, were to 
bear the Name of India, which 1s that of 
a River, Others ſay that it is becauſe they 
were diſcovered at the ſame Time, but all 
that is not a- fundamental Reaſon in my 
Opinion. | 
| America extends from the 63d Dees 
of Northern Latitude to * s Streights, 
&S 
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as far as that of Magellan, under the 54th 
of ſouthern; and from Agubela del Gato, 
above the T/land of California, under the 
240th Degree of Longitude, to the moſt 
diſtant Point of the Brazils. 

Towards the North it is bordered by the 
Sea, which ſeparates it from Greenland, by 
Hudſon's Bay, the Chriſtian Sea, &c, at the 

Eaſt by the Atlantic Ocean; at the South, 
by the Streights of Magellan, which ſepa- 


rate it from Terra del Fuego; and at the 


Veſt by the Pacific or Southern Ocean. 
Its Situation in three different Zones 
cauſes a Difference in the Air, according 
to the different Climates, and has Heat or 
Cold in proportion to the Situation of each 
Country. The Soil is likewiſe different, 
and produces many Sorts of Corn and 
Fruits which we know, and others which 
we do not know, as the TJuca, with which 
they make Bread. So much Gold and 
Silver is found in different Places, that 
it attracts the Commerce of the greateſt 
Part of the Europeans. One may ſee there 
almoſt all kinds of fierce and ſavage Ani- 

mals, as well as domeſtic ones. 

Among others, three great Rivers are 
to be remarked : the firſt and the greateſt 
is that of the Amazons. The ſecond is that 
of Plata or Paraguay, all of them flowing 
towards the South. The third is the River 
of St. Laurence, which traverſes all Canada 

Y in 
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in the northern Part. Theſe two Parts are 
two great Peninſulas, which are only joined 
by the Iſthmus of Panama, about 88 
French Leagues wide, and containing 
many great Provinces. 

The Americans are in general pretty in- 
genious, but proud and revengeful. Tho? 
they are ſwift and robuſt, they are not 

courageous. Thoſe who don't frequent 
the Europeans are wild, and men-eaters, 
which was found by Captain Cook, 


in his Voyages, in ſome Parts 40 be a real 


Fact. They live without a thought of 
Futurity, and traffic with nobody. Others 
which have Commerce with the People of 
Europe, or who are ſubject to them, are 


humanized, and traffic freely with them. 


Some of theſe Savages go quite naked; 
others paint their Bodies with different 


Colours, and others cover themſelves with 


the Skins of Beaſts. They dance very 
much, and ſleep upon Beds of Cotton ſuf- 
pended in the Air. Their common Wea- 


pons are Bows and Arrows, and different 


forts of Clubs. Some have at preſent ſhort 
Guns and other Arms, as we have in 
Europe. Before the Arrivalof the Spamards, 
America had Kings like thoſe of Mexico, 
Culhuacan, Acapuzaleo, Tezeuco, &c. the 


Incas of Peru, and Caciques or Captains, 
which they choſe for their Commanders. 


Accounts tell wonders of Montezuma, laſt 
| h King 
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* of Mexico. Now the King of Spain is 
Maſter of a great Part of this new World, 


and holds there two Viceroys, one at Lina 
for the ſouthern Part, the other at Mexico 
for the northern. The French King gives 


Laws to the beſt Part of Canada, which is 


commonly called New France, and keeps 
there a Viceroy or Governor in the City of 
Rucbec, now in the Hands of the Engliſh, 


by the Victory of General Wolfe, which is 


ſituated upon the great River Sf. Laurence. 
The Kings of Portugal, England, Den- 
mark, and the Dutch, poſſeſs alſo each 


their Part of it; and the inner Part of the 
Country is ftill in the Power of the Origi- 
nal People, of whom ſome chuſe among 


them Captains, to give them Laws and 


lead them out to War. Others live indiſ- 

criminarely without a Conductor, having 

neither Law, nor fixed Reſidence. 
Thoſe who have preſerved their Liberty 


are Idolaters; ſome of them adore a God 


Creator of all things: others pay the ſame 


Worſhip to the Sun, Moon, Fire, and other 


things which they have ſelected as Objects 


of their Worſhip. The Spaniards, the 


French, and the Portugueſe exerciſe the 
Carholic Religion, Apo/tolic, and Roman, and 
almoſt all the People who are their Sub- 
jeds, follow it alſo, at leaſt in Appear- 


auce; bot in reality it is only pure Gri- 


mace, 
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mace, and we find very few, flot to fay 


any who can aſhgn a Reaſon for their 


Belief. The other Parts of Europe who 
have Dominions there, exerciſe their par- 


_ ticular Religion. 
The Spainiards have 0 x Archbiſhopiy 
viz. at Mexico, in the Province of the fame 


Name; at Lima, and at Plata in Peru; at 
St. Domingo, in the Spaniſh Iſland ; and at. 
Santa Fe de Bogota in Terra Firma; and one 
ſince. Thirty Bifhopricks are obſerved in 


their States. There are two Univerſities, 


one at Mexico, another at Lima. And you 


may reckon more than 409 Convents. The 
French have a Biſhop at Quebec in New 
France; and the Portugueſe an Archbiſhop 
at 87. Salvador in the Brazils. To preſerve 
Epiſcopacy, the Engliſh have lately created 


in their Dominions a Biſhop of Connecticut. 


America is commonly divided into North 
and South. North America is a great Pe- 


ninfula, which extends between the 2924 
and 348th Degree of Longitude; from the 
Cape Coginboca under the 12th and 30 Mi- 


nutes of northern Latitude, as 2 as the 
Streights of Magellan, under the 54th of 
ſouthern. So that there may be 330 
Leagues in its greateſt Length from North 


to South, as rhe Geography ſtood: then, 


and 1140 in its greatelt Length from Eaſt 
to Welt, and near 5000 in Circumference. 


It 
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It has on the North and at the Eaſt, 
the North Sea, at the South the Magellan, 
and at the Welt the Paciſir or South Sea. 

North America is according to the Opi- 
nion of ſome, a great Peninſula, of which 
one don't exactly know neither the Extent 

nor the Bounds of the Weſtern Coaſt, or 
the Northern, towards which others be- 
lieve that it is joined to the Northern 
Lands. | 1 A 

The Dutch place its Extent from the 
Streights of Anian, under the 195th De- 
gree of Longitude of the firſt Meridian of 
he Azores that is to ſay, about the 185th 

4 of the Canaries, to the 34oth, and from 
= the Iſthmus of Panama under the 7th De- 
| ee 30 Minutes of Latitude, till near the 
63d, of which there is no great Certainty. 


The Concluſion of the Second Book, 

with a Word of Advice, concerning 
the Manner of ſtudying Geography 
and the Treatiſe of Dionyſius. 


A FTER learning the Rudiments and 
| Deſcription of Countries, the beſt 
Method to facilitate the progreſs in Geo- 
graphy will be by the Inſpection of good 
Maps, where the Eye helps the Memory, 
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and 


1 
and leaves a ſtronger impreſſion on the 
Mind. 


which they wanted to remember, was by 
the Antients, for Memory's Sake, conveyed 


in Verſe. The Laws of ſome Countries 


being ſhort and clear, were preſerved in 

the ſame Manner ; but this would be too 
difficult a Tafk to perform here, as the 

Statute Laws of England conſiſt of ſo many 
Volumes in Folio. 

Thus the Cretans ordered the Sons of 
their Free Citizens to learn their Laws, 
which were ſet to Muſic that they might 
take Pleaſure from reading the Poems, and 
more eaſily retain them in their Memory: 
and for this purpoſe leſt, if they ſhould 
commit any thing contrary to the Laws, 
they might not have an opportunity of ex- 
culing themſelves thro* Ignorance. The 
ſecond Inſtruction was, that they ſhould 


learn Hymns or Songs in Honour of their 


Gods, and laſtly the Praiſes of their Heroes. 
(Alan. Var. Hiſt.) 


Geography appears very well in Verſe, 


as is evident from Homer's Deſcription of 
Greece, tranflated into Engliſh by Mr. 


Pope; and Virgil's Account of the People 


of Italy by Mr. Pitt, Dryden, and others, 
which are very pleaſing Poems. The 


Greek Geographers in Verſe, were pub- 
liſhed 


The Deſcriptive Part of any Thing 
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liſhed by Dr. Hudſon, the learned Keeper 
of the Bodleian Library. This Author 
Dionyſius was ſelected from amongſt them 
by Dr. Wells and adapted for our Uſe, 
by the Addition of Modern Geography, 
which he compoſed in Greek Verfe like 
the Author's. for the Uſe of the upper 
Part of Weſtminſter School, dedicating 
it to Dr. Knipe, the then Head Maſter, 
aud Succeſſor of the famous Bu/by. The 
Stile is like that of Homer, confiſting 
chiefly of the Tonic Dialect, but compre- 
bending occaſionally the Reſt. 8 
This Edition was accompanied with 
little Maps, and this Tranſlation in Eng- 
liſh, if the Price of the Book would have 
permitted the Expence, ſhould have had 
the ſame Addition, But as they were the 
Our-lines and Sketches upon a leſs Scale 
of his greater Maps, which belonged to his 
own Syſtem of Geography, they will not 
be miſſed by thoſe who have that Sett in 
their Poſſeſſion There is another Work 
of Dr. Wells relating to the Science of 
Geography of Uſe chiefly to Divines, and 
_ thoſe that ſtudy the N. Teſt. which is very 
ſcarce and curious, and ſhould, if there was 


ſuch an Order in England for preſerving 


of old Books as Cenſores Literarum Anglie, 
be reprinted, he calls it © The Journeyings 


of Chriſt and his Apoſtles,” which he 
deſcribes 
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deſcribes with 2 much Piety, that you 


would imagine he would have kiſſed every 
Step where our Saviour trod. 

It is adorned with Cuts and accurate 
Maps, and was dedicated to Queen Anne, 
. Whoſe Reign is famous not only for the 
glorious War ſhe mantained with the Con- 
ſent of all her Subjects, (and thoſe not brib- 
ed or biaſſed), for the Defence of the Liber- 
ties of Europe, but for the great Care ſhe 


took of Learning and learned Men, howſo- 


ever different in State, Title, or Denomi- 
nation. 


Men thus diſtinguiſhed were not pa 


red only here and there one, but every 
where, by their ſeveral Merits. She profeſſ- 
ed on one of her Medals, that ſhe had a 


Heart entirely Engliſh, and therefore not ca- 


pabie of double Dealing, and ſo diſtributed 
her Philoſophers, Divines, and Stateſmen, in 
ſuch conſpicuous Points of View, that 
their Abilitzes might be diſcerned before 
they were called to Action, and aſſembled 
by ber Royal Summons; when they roſe 
together like a Conſtellation, and enlightned 
and adorned her Reign. So that England, 
in the lime of this wiſe and good Prince ſa, 
was as much the Admiration of Europe for 
Men of Parts and Learning, as for the pro- 
digious Victories obtained by her Arms. 


FENIS 


Tyrocinium in 'Hoſpitiis Curie or Exerciſes in the 


Inns of Court, preparatory to the Study of the Law, 

Vol. I. containing a new Syſtem of Logick, with 

Rhetorick, and Ethicks, 1983. Price 3 Shillings. 
By Beckwity DopwELL FREE, Student in the 


Civil Law of Alban Hall, in Oxford, and Mem- 


ber of Lincoln's Inn, | 
Vol 1I. Commencing with the Origin of Human 
Societies, and the firſt Principles of Law and Govern- 
ment, aſcribing che diff-rent Forms of the Latter, par- 


ticularly that of the Romans; and the Uſe that. has 


been made of the Civil Law in England, &c. 1784, 
By BECXWITH DopwELL Fa EE, M. A, 


Student of Lincoln's Inn. > 55 


I ᷑ be kſt of theſe Volumes, containing the Logick, 

&c, has been long out of Print, and much demanded. 
The Author 18 very defirous to gratify his Friends, 
if they would take the Trouble in their Neighbour- 
hood, to collect the names of thoſe who want a new 
Edition, and ſend them (Poſt paid) before Chriſtmas 
or Lady-day next to Dr. Free, at Lyor's-Inn, or the 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge Bookſcllers-correſ- 
ponding with him, with a View, that if the Su&/cri> 
ers amount to 100 by the Time, to publiſh it upon 
theſe Conditions, viz. That as the Book will receive 
ſome Additions, particularly in a number of Examples 
of Propoſitions of Euc iL Ddemonſtrated ſylogiſtically, 
which were left out for want of Room in the former 
Edition, the Price will be augmented to 5 Shillings, 
3 of which to be paid when thoſe who have ſent their 
| "det receive Notice that their Number amounts to 
' 100, and the other payment of 2 Shillings at the 
Delivery ot the Book ; or thoſe who chuſe to ſave 
Trouble may make both Payments together, as they 
pleaſe, : | | | 
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HIS GRACE 
THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF-CANTERBURY. + 
[ Dated from 1 Feb. q, 1788, and | 


printed in the Gentleman's Magazine 
| of May, 1788. 


Setting forth the Author's moderate Expectations in the - 


Church, and his Diſappointments, - 


My Loxo, 
Beg leave to preſent your Grace with the 
fourth Edition of my Hiſtory of the Engliſh - 

Tongue, begun by the Permiſſion of his Royal 
Highneſs Frederick Prince of Wales, for the 
| Uſe of his eldeſt Son, now King George the 

Third, which Honour was communicated to 

me by Mr. Drax, S:cretary to his Royal High- 
neſs ; but the Prince dying before it was printed, 

I miſſed of my Reward, and with it my future 
hopes of Preferment. 


* 
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For though there could not be in my Station x 
better Subject, to one of the beſt of Princes King 
Ge-rge the Second, as your Grace will ſee by 
the Papers which accompany this Book; yet I 
found my Seivices overlooked or obſtruded by 
the Duke of Newcaſtle and his Adherents ;— 
Of this I was convinced once for all, by the 
unſucceſsful Application of a great Man abroad, 
who was much a Favourite of King George the 
Second, and Chancellor of his Univerſity of 
Gottingen, Baron Moſheim, with whom I kept a 
Latin Correſpondence, and who out of frienſhip, 
immediately took a Journey from Gottingen 
to Hanover, where the King was at that Time, 
to ſolicit a Prebend of Briſtol for me, which 
was then vacant ; but meeting there the Duke 
of Newcaſtle, he was told that it was diſpoicd 
= nn | | T 
During the Adminiſtration of my Lord Bute, 
I preſented my Petition to the King, a Copy of 
which accompanies this Bock; by which your 
Grace will ſee, that by ſome Miſrepreſentation I 
was again diſappointed, | | | 

My dependencies upon Churchmen weie alto- 
gether as deluſive as theſe which were founded 
upon the favour of Miniſters of State, I have 
been conneAed with three Biſhops as my Dio- 
ce ſans, eſteemed by them all, but neyer preſeired 
Jy any. 
The 


Cv } | * 

The firſt was Biſhop Peploe, when I was Vi- 
car of Runcorn in Cheſhire. His Politics and 
mine agreed. I aſſociated with him in the Rebel- 
lion, for the Defence of the King and Royal 
Family; but having Relations, he could not 
gratify me with a Prebend of Cheſter the Height 
of my Requeſt, Upon my Return from Cheſhire 
to Oxford, the Rebels were advanced as far as 
Derby, when J preached at St. Mary's, the fa- 
mous 5th of November-Sermon, which pro- 
cured the Curſes of the other Party, who a- 
buſed me in every Jacobite Paper through Eng- 


land; and the then Miniſtry, through Fear of 


diſpleaſing them, conſented to ſuch a ſacrifice ; 
robbed of my Pupils by the Party, I left the 


Univerſity, and went to teach School in South- 


wark. f 
Here I had Hopes at this Time from Dr. 
Willes of Bath and Wells, the ſecond Biſhop 


under whom I ſerved, —His Name appears a- 
mong my Father's Friends, who was a ſufferer . 


for the royal Cauſe, 1n the Rebellion of the 
Year, 1715, as may be ſeen in my Petition to 


the King. Dr. Willes was under Promiſe of 
providing for me, which was made to the War- 


den and Fellows of Merton College in Oxford, 
where I was diſappointed of a Fellowſhip, to 
make Room for one of his Friends, Being re- 


moved from Runcorn in Cheſhire to Eaſt Co- 
A 4 * 3. 
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ker, a Vicarage of the ſame mean Value, which 
was in his Dioceſe, every body imagined that 
I ſh uld be a P:ebend:ry of Wells, and fo forth; 
but the B:ſhop died before he could provide for 
me. The th rd Dioceſan is the preſent Biſhop 
of that ſee, [Dr. Muſs], a very worthy Gen- 
tleman, with whom J have lived upon very good 
Terms ; but Places in his Cathedral would be 
too long to expect, and the Charge " a Pariſh 
I would not now undertake. | 

For, during theſe Periods, I am advanced to 
the Age of 7) Years; have been a public 
Preacher at the Time I left the Pulpit, 54 Years; 
a Doctor in Divinity 44 J without any Share of 
Preferment from the Fa ronage or Patrimony of 

the Church, but a Vicarage ab ut 70 l. the Year, 
to ſtruggle with the World and bring up a Fa- 
' mily,—Reduced by this Situation, T am obliged 
to the Charity of the Laity to make up defici- 
encies. Emeritus Miles Ecileſis Anglicane, a 
worn-out Invalid who has ſerved in 54 Cam- 
faigns, and finds himſelf in a worſe Situation 
than a Chelſea Penſioner; for they are ſupported 
by the military tabliſhment, whilſt a Clergy- 
man, whoſe Writings, Preaching, and Beha · 
viour, have been irreproachble, is turned over to 
another P:ofeſhion—to aſk for Bread, 
White I am giving this Detail, my Toes. 1 
woJid not have it thought, though it looks ſuſpi- 


| Ccipus, that I am applying to your Grace for your 
T 5 | | : ma 


1 
yerfornt Charity for 87 Subſiſtence. No; it 
is the Church that I demand it of: Theſe are 
the vregnpalle Xlr, Which, by St. Paul's Leave, I 
chooſe to conſtrue the A. rears of the Church, 


which I demand for the lofs of my Tims and La 
bour, to be brovght to an Account, and ſee it 


| ſettled before I go hence. I beg leave to depoſit 


a 


theſe Demands in your Grace's Hands, not doubt 
ing but, when you have Power and Opportunity, 
your Grace will do me Juſtice, 


In the late Scramble for Preferment, ' 1 had 7 


Thoughts once more of applying to the Miniſter, 
who by the throng of the Clergy attending his 
Levee ſeem'd to be Miniſter for Church and State, 
that while the reſt were ſtriving to gratify that 
Ambition, I might meet with ſome of the Frag- 
ments of the Loaves and Fifhes, for there were many 


to be fed; but then it occurred, that I might not 


be quick enough, being old, the young ones 
would out-run me, or I might be thrown down 
in the Scuffle. This ſhewed, that on ſuch an 


Occaſion I ovght to have an Advocate more 


powerful than myſelf. 
But where ſhould 1 find a Perſon in Power; of 


that Aﬀability and Freedom of Acceſs, to receive 
a Petition from the diſappointed; of that Huma- 
nity as well from their Diſpoſition as ſrom Ex- 


perience, to pity their Sufferings; of that Acti- 
vity in their high Station to endeavour their Re- 


lief 
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lief; of that Compaſs of Thought as a Politician, 
to look upon it as a bad Symp:om in a State ts 
ſee a good Subject diſtreſſed in and by the Com- 
munity, which he all his Life- time faithfully 
ſerved, and moved thereby by the Love and Cre- 
dit of his Country to ſeck for their Redreſs? 
Upon Reflection, I could not find another 
Perſon of high Rank with whoſe Cha: acter this 
Deſcription ſo well agreed as with that of his 
Grace the Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury ; and 
from this Perſuaſion, I make bold to beg the 
Favour of your Grace to be my Advocate, and 
repreſent my Caſe to Mr. Pitt, who is generally 
well ſpoken of for his good diſpoſition, and whoſe 
ſentiments may be the ſame with your own. 
His Father, Lord Chatham, profeſſed an Eſteem 
for me: I have received Compliments from 
Hayes on Account of ſome of my Works which 
he approved; and that he regarded my politicks, I 
have an evident Proof from his adopting my 
Plan of invading Normandy, ſirſt publiſhed in 
the 58th Monitor, Saturday, ceptember 1756, g 
which Paper is luckily preſerved, notwithſtand- 
ing the violent Removal of my Writings, and 
is requeſted to be returned when ſeen by Mr. 
Pitt; for this Deſcent upon Normandy was 
followed by the Reduciion of Cherbourg, and 
the Corqucſt of Belie-Iſe, which if not given up 
at the Peace, would have been of the ſame Ad- 
5 vantage 
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vantage to England, as the Poſſeſſion of the Iſle of 


Wight would be to France. 
Theſe are ſome of the Services I bowl rendered 
my Country, both in Church and State, for 
which I do not expect at this Time ſuch a Re- 
ward as my long Refidence in the Univerſity, 
and the Expences of my four Degrees, might in 
Equity and Antient Cuſtom require, becauſe of 
late thoſe Emoluments have gone to People of 


another Stamp, who have never ſeen the Uni- 


verſity ; but as Matters now ſtand, and for pre- 
ſent Uſe, that Mr Pitt would be ſo good as to 
give me a ſmall Penſion, to enable me to buy my 
own Bread as I uſed to do, and, that I may not 
be altogether another Ariſtides, to provide me a 
Coffin when I ſhall make wy Exit, 1 
my Lord, &c. 


[To this his Grace ſaid, that it was a melan- 


choly Thing {or a Perſon, who had been fo long 
in the Profeſſion and fo active in it, to have his 
Pread to ſeek at this Time; and that he would 
repreſent the Caſe to Mr. PiTrT. His Grace 
after wards did him ſignal Service.] 
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Other Books written by Dr. Free 
In Law and Por irres 


. Political Sermons, Speeches, and Diſcourſes, | 
collected into one Volume, and among theſe is 
a Sermon, preached by the Appointment of the 
Vice Chancellor, before the Univer/ity of Oxford, : 
when the Rebels were advanced to Derby, dedi- 
cated to his Royal Highneſs WILLIAM, late 
Danke of. Cumberland, who was ſent as General c 

againſt them. | 


2d. A Plan for the Uſe of the” "LE of 
Ruſſia, in founding a Free Untiver/uy for the Re- 
ception of People of all Nations and Religions : 
with a Specimen of the Univerſal Library, for 
the Uſe of the Students, in Latin, French, and 
Engliſh, the 2d. Edition, 1761. Pr. 1 Shilling. 
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ART H to deſcribe, and wide extended 
Seas, 

The Rivers, Cities, and unnumber'd Tribes 
Of Men, that people and divide the ſame ; 
I mention firſt, the Ocean flowing wide, 
Wherein the Earth is ſcatter'd here and there. 
If in the Sea a larger Tract of Earth 
Expands itſelf, Men call it Continent : 
But, if a ſmaller Portion ſhould appear, 
As [wimming e on the 8 tis called an Ie. 
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Fist then the Continents. are chiefly four, 
The Ancient, Modern : and the North, and South, 
'Theſe to their own reſpective Quarters tend, 
And between both, the Ancient and the New, 


The latter by another Name is calPd 


America; or otherwiſe again 

The ſeat of Indians, dwelling to the Wr 5. | 
immenſe its tract, which goes from Pole to Pole. 
But the old Continent more near the Sun 


Men have again divided in three Parts. 


The firſt, of Europe, long retains the Name ; 
The next is Alia: Africa's the laſt. 


But, by one Name, they've call'deach Part, anbnoꝛon 
I mean the Southern and the Northern Bounds, 


So little we diſcover of thoſe Coaſts. 

Now, we may ſay, that of the Univerſe 
The Continents are four; in order thus: 
The firſt of Europe: Aſia the next: 
Lybia'the third: and laſt America 

The Earth's Diviſion ſuch: the firſt and chief. 
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CHA” It 
Of the general Diviſion of the $a. 


One in itſelf, tho' known by various Names, 


| B UT every where the reſtleſs Ocean rolls: 


What tow'rds the Southextends, is Southern term'd. 


Thence to the North, 'tis nam'd the Northern Sea, 


By ſome, the frozen or Saturnian call'd : 


By others, Drau: becauſe the Sun but weak 
| ” - | Faintly, 2 
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Faintly, or rarely ſhines upon this Sea, 
And in dark Clouds for ever thick appears. 
Between America, and Europe's Bounds, 
Where Lybia reaches : by another Name 
'Tis called the Atlantic : on the other Side 
Between America, and Aſia's Bounds 
'Tis called the great Pacific : in that Part 
It's briny Waves a ſettled Calm o'er ſpreads. 
But the vaſt courſe of the Atlantic Sea 
Is by another Name, th” Heſperian call'd, - 
And with a loud and far reſounding Noiſe 
Near Weſtern Lybia and Europe rolls. 
Again, 'tis Northern, when its ſwelling Waves 
Reach to America's more northern Parts. 
But, when the peaceful Waters of this Sea 
Reach to the ſouthern ſide, tis /ou:harn call'd : 
If tow'rds the Eaſtern Shore of Aſia's Realms, 

It hears the Eaftern Ocean for its Name. 
Ihe Ocean thus ſurrounding the whole Earth, 
In different Parts, does different Names receive. 


c oofooforia; obookooy foo 4 choogooborgo 4a 
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Of the Chief Bays of the Sea. 
T H E Ocean thus diſcharging on the Land, 


Has many ſmall, and ſeven larger Pays : 
The firſt, and much ſuperior to the reſt _ 

From the weſt Ocean flows extending long. 
Tow'rds Eaſt and North, to Aſia's diſtant Land, 
To the left Side of Europe paſſing by, 
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And leaving Afric to the right, turns up 


Towards the North, near Aſia's fertile Shore : 
Tis for this Reaſon call'd the Midland Sea. 


From the Saturnian Sea the next is thrown, 


Tow'rds Eaſt and North, between the northern 5 


Tracts 
Of Europe, which they name. the Codan Bay, 


| Arid by the Moderns term'd the Baltic Sea. 


[Frm from the ſouthern Sea, the third and 
fourth. | 8 
Th' Arabian one, which paſſes thro! the midſt 
Of Lybia and Arabia, but the next 


By Name the Perſian, reaches near the Eaſt. 


THEN the Gangetic murmurs tow'rds the Eaſt. 


Call'd by the Moderns of Bengal the Bay. 


Or others, near America, which lie 

One tow'rds the Mexicanian Land extends, 
And therefore nam'd of Mexico the Bay. 
The other Hud/on's, upwards to the north 
As far extending in th' Hudſonian Streights, 
So many are Ocean's larger Bays. | 
(The Caſpian Sea's a wide extended Lake,) 
Call'd the Hercanian by another Name, 
Detatch'd entirely from the Ocean's Waves: 
But by the Antients falſely term a Bay. 
The others are too numerous to relate. 
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4 Deſcription of the Mediteranean Sea. 


"OW of the Midland Sea I'Il tell the Courſe, 

And from the weſtern Ocean firſt begin 
Where the Herculean Pillars, near its Bounds 
Tow'rds diſtant Gades (as a Wonder) ſtand. 


The one in Europe, Calpe takes for name; 


The other oppoſite the Lybian Shore, 
To ſave Confuſion A4byle is call d. 


Between theſe Pillars there extends a Streight 


Call'd the Gadinian which again is nam'd 


Th' Herculean but now the ſame is term'd 


Gibraltar, from the Spaniſh Fortreſs near. 
For failing, this all other Streights excells : 


The Sailors call it by Diſtinction, Streights. 


Then to the Eaſt, th' Berian Sea extends; 
The. Gallic Waves receive it in their Carat: 
And call it the Maſſilian; for there 

Learned Marſeilles preſents its winding Port. 


NEexrT the Ligu/tian Sea appears to View, 
Where the Ligurians Genoa's City hold, 
The Sea of Genoa now by Moderns call'd. 


Tow'rds Corfica break forth the briny Waves. 


Then the Sardinian with 'a hollow Sound. 


2 Then the Tyrrhenian Ocean bellows forth, 
Which, by another Name is Thuſcan call'd, 


Next, riſing from the Sea of Sicily, 
The Adriatic in a winding courſe 


Far to the Eaſt and northern Parts extends, 
24 Where 


. 
Where th' Adriatic Gulf ſtands full to view 
Near noble Venice Sea ſurrounded Walls, 
And gives the Gulf of Venice for its Name : 
The Antients call'd it the Ionian Sea. 
The Adriatic Sea gives riſe to both 
As well th' Ionian : the latter laves 

The Grecian Land for Warriors long renown'd: 
The tormer the Auſonian paſles by. 


BELow the Land of Sicily, there flows 
A Sea extending into Lybia's Bounds, 
And to the ſouthern Hrtis rolls along 
Which, being two, was once the broader call'd. 
(Tho' now the Modern name is Sidra's Gult: ) 
The other having a leſs bay within, | 
Receives the tide, which from a Diſtance comes. 
Thus theſe tw o Bays with eddying ſtreams reſound. 
The Sea of Crete, (which by another name 
Is Candia call'd) approaches to the Eaſt. 
Then to the Right the Ægyptian Sea extends. 
Which, from the Pharian Iſle receiv'd its Name. 
The Syrian Sea, then bellows, which was once 
By ſome, Phenician, ſome Sidonian term'd. 
But upwards tow'rds the North as rolling on 
And creeping inwards, then this Bay receives 
The Name of Ius from the City near. 
Then turning to the Weſt, there flows a Sea 
Which paſſes in its Courſe by diſtant Roads, 
And o'er that Tract, which the Cilicians once 
Pamphylians equally and Lycians held: 


Known anciently by all theſe difterent Names. 
| V But 


#3 
But now the Sailors terms the whole Levant, 
Tow'rds the Eaſt * from Crete's fronting 
Shore. | 


THENCeE turning to the North, with care obſerve 


Th' extended Courſe of the AEgean Sea, 
Term'd by the Moderns Archipelago. 
The broken Waves here ever roar around 
The Iflands called the Sporades by Name 
And others, which the Cyclades are called. 
No other roaring of the Sea can raiſe 
Waves equalizing theſe for Noiſe and Height. 
In further Tenedos they end their Courſe 
Imbros on one Side holding there its Place 
From which the northern Helleſpont appears. 
Then the Propontis broader Waves are ſeen, 
The Mouth of Thracian Boſphorus is next, 
Which, Io once, when in a Heifer's Form 
By Juno's dire command was forc'd to ſwim, 
Conſtantinople is its preſent Name. 
Tho' this of all is far the narroweſt Streight, 
Which ever in the wavy Sea is found, 
Where fame reports the bold Cyanean Rocks 
With a great Noiſe againſt each other daſh. 
Near from this Place the Euxine Sea extends, 
Which vaſt, is far expanded to the Eaſt, 
But crooked is the Courſe by which it runs, 
For ever bending to the North and Eaſt. 
But in the midſt, two Promontories riſe, 


One tow'rds the Eaſt, Carambis call'd by Name. 


T'other more northern over Europe's Soil, 
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Straight to the Boſphorus Cimmerius : where 
On Aſia's Land, Tribes of Cimmerians dwelt. 
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; Thy Inhabitants have nam'd it the Ram's Face 


But in this Sea, towards the northern Part, 
The Streams of the 1Mzto;s Lake are ſpread. 
Unnumber'd Scythians dwell on either Side, 
Mother of Pontus by the Antients call'd, 
For from this Lake a Sea of-Water falls 


Now, otherwiſe the Sea of Caffa call'd. 
Such the Deſcription of the Midland Sea. 


. 
Of the Borders or Boundaries of Europe. 
OW, ofeach Continent Fl tell the Form, 
That, tho? you have it not juſt plac'din View 
Its ſituation may be underſtood. 


From whence a greater Fame may be obtain'd 
Deſcribing each before the uninform'd. 


Tur Image then of Europe firſt I'll ſhew 
Which to the North of Africa extends, 


And to the weſtern Part of Aſia's Land. 


It has as Boundaries from the Lybian Shore 
The weſtern Ocean and the Midland Sea. 
A Sea divides it next from Aſia's Shore 
From the Ægean to Mcootis Lake. 

J he Tanais next extends between em both, 


And by the Antients held its fartheſt Bounds. 


Now, where the Tanais flows towards the South, 
Up 


e 
Up to the North, the Oby is its bounds, _ 
But to the northern and the weſtern Parts 
Europe is bounded by the ocean's waves: 
What to the North extends is wholly North: 
But to the Weſt, and elſewhere upwards too, 
The ſame is northern: lower down 'tis Weſt. 


Such things of Europe's Bounds have Men declar d. 
| efpotoototooto tc0fpofoofo 8. ctofootootootocotpotootoo | 
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Of the Eaftern Countries of Europe, and fir/t of 


modern Spain and Portugal, both of which are 
Situated in Iberia, in antient Spain. 


TS Countries now, and various People next 
And then its ſouthern Tract obſerve with Care. 
Which is divided into theſe three Coaſts, 
Th' Iberian, the Auſonian and the Greek's. 
Of theſe, th' Iberian Territory's laſt. 
Near to the Ocean, on the weſtern Side, 
(Which otherwiſe, Men formerly call'd Spain, 
Tho' now 'tis not entirely ſo nam'd: 
For to the weſt Direction of the Sun) 
You may obſerve a ſmall Extent of Land, 
Known by the modern Name of Portugal. 
The Antients nam'd it Lu/itania once, 
And then the Country of Iberia: now 
A foreign Power: there near Tagus mouth 


(Which th' Antients erm > the goes OY 


ſtream,) 
By Liſban 


* 


Liſbon for Sailors yields a pleaſant Port, 
The ſeat of Kings by fam'd Ulyſſes built. 
And no great diſtance from the Tagus, ſprings; 
Madrid, of Spain the now Metropolis. 
J hen to the Mouth of Bæta, on the South 
Was once Tarteſſus, pleaſent in its Scite, 
The well known reſidence of wealthy Men. 
Then tow'rds Therus' River diſtant Banks, 
Thy Pyrrencan Mountains near the Sun, 
Betwixt Iberia and Gallia reach. | 
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ll, en 
Of Antient and Modern 2 


HE Tralian Shore then reaches to the Eaſt, 
Plac'd in the middle *twixt the other two, 

Long i in Extent and like a human Leg, 

And by three neighbouring Seas lies undermin'd, 
Firſt the Tyrrhenian : the Sicilian next, 

And then the Adria, that abounds with Waves. 
Each tow'rds the Wind's Direction takes it Courſe, 
Firſt the Tyrrhenian to the Weſt appears, 
Next the Sieilian to the South extends, 

The Adriatic borders on the Eaſt. | 
And on the North the famous Alps are ſeen. 

But in the midſt another mountain lies, 
Which in a Courſe direct divides the Land, 

As if 'twas guided by an Artiſt's Rule 


N Mountain, which is Appenine by Name, 
No 


| Far 
No workman in the ſage Minerva's train, 
However ſkilful, could uneven term, ) 
Taking its riſe near to the northern Alps, 
Ends in the Sea of -icily its courſe. 


ON either ſide are many nations plac'd, 
Which from the north-weſt Part I'll thus relate. 
Firſt the / yrrhenians, by another Name 
Whom we call 7 huſcans, lovely Florence hold. 
Next, the wiſe Race of Latins comes to View, 
Who dwelt upon a fertile ground: to th? Weſt 
The rolling Tiber falls into the Sea: 

Sweet flowing Tiber, of all Rivers chief, 
Tiber, which lovely Rome divides in two, 
Much honor'd Rome, and formerly the Queen 
Of other Cities: Seat of powerful Kings: 
But now the ſacred Manſion of the Pope. 
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| THen the Campanian fertile Soil is ſeen, 
Where chaſte Parthenope a Temple held; 
Now by another name *tis Naples call'd, 
And is the ſacred Manſion of a King, 
Who o'er Auſonia's ſouthern Climate rules, 
Which the Picentian's formerly poſſeſs d: 
And after them what reaches to the ſouth 
Both the Lucani, and the Brutii held. 
Inhabiting as far as the white Roch. 
Calabrians upwards to the Adrian Sea. 
And th' Fapygians, which to Hyrius reach, 
The Samnites and the Marſians in the midſt. 
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The Amyclean Region cuts in two, 


7 42 J 
Tux Umbri and Pireni after theſes 
Held each a Part: but now the Pope's Domain. 


Nx the Venetlans, at the Foot of Alps, 

And ſome in Lon bardy, more near the Weſt, 

Who Modena and Mantua poſſeſs, 

With Medizlanum : other Cities too, 

Which near the Courſe of Po, the well known 
Race 

Of Ceitæ in more early ages held. 

Such had Rs and now hold the ſame. 
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2 Antient Greece, which is Situate in Modern 


Turkey, in Europe. 


HEN on the Eaſt approaches to the ſight 
The Land of noble Greek, where alſo lies 


Res, like a Plane tree's leaf : 


In ſhape approaching to a Mouſe s tail, 
Surr#unded on each Side by watry Bays, 
'Tis now by Moderns the Moree call'd. 
Once the Achæans held. it to the North, 


And Elis City occupied the Weſt. 


Near Piſa, where Olymp.an Jove had Games 
Alpheus pleaſanteſt of rivers rolls, 


Divided from Zurota's gliding n 


And both from Aſea derive their waves: 
The laſt the Elean Land divides: the firſt 


„„ 
And between both A efſenias City lies, 
Where ſandy Pylos, Neſtor's City ſtood. 
Th' Arcadians next the fertile Dales poſſeſs'd, 
Near which the Country of Argives lies, 
And that which by the Spartans is retain'd : 
One tow'rds the South, the other to the Eaſt. 
Of the Laconians fam'd Sparta once 
The warlike and the famous City ſtood; 
And of the Grecians noble Argos : than 
Mycene, Agamemnon's City near. 
A narrow 1/thmus the Morea ends. 
Two roaring Seas the Iſtmian Bank ſurround 
One to the Weſt is the Corinthian call'd : ; 
That on the Eaſt is the Saronic Bay ; 
Near to the Eaſt, the Attic Shore extends; 
In which you might the well built city ſee, 
Of Athens, where Philoſophers once dwelt. 
Next this Bœotia, to the Weſt and North. 
And ſeven Gate Thebes the Work of Cane 
ſtood, 
And fam'd mount A the Muſes ſeat. 
Pjzhocis ſtood next, ftretch'd tow'rds the Kaſt and. 
North, | 
Near to the Streights of fam'd W 
Under fnow-Top'd Parnaſſus Mount, thro' which 
Cephifſus vaſt deſcending ſtream reſounds. 
Near which the Python's Soil with fumes is ſmoak'd 
Of Sacrifice, and where the Serpent's wreaths, 
In Twiſts ſurround the tripod of the God. 


Wreaths horrible with * of endleſs Scales 
Adorn 


( 7 

Adorn the lovely Temple of the God. 

'Tis here, when ſtopping he from Carus comes 
Or from Miletus, with deſign to looſe - 

His golden Quivers and age the ſame, 


TEN to the Welt of tht 8 gill, 
Th' Ætolian Land forms one extended Plain, - a 
And thro? its midſt, in a vaſt watery Tract, 
With ſilver Whirlpools 4chelous flows. 


AFTER th' Ætolic to the weſtern Breeze, 


 Dadona's Continent immenſe to View 


Tow'rds lofty Mountains the Cerauna call'd : 
Where once Amiracia ſtood : and then not far 


Is Actium, and the Acarnanian Race. 


TRHEN Theſſaly and Maccedonia, one 
Where the Pellzan Alexander rul'd: 
The other, where Achilles, Peleus? Son. 


Greece held ſo many various People once. 
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N IX. 


Of Antient Illyrium, Meſi a and Thrace, in Modern 


Turkey, in Europe, 


HENCE tow'rds the A driatic Bay ; by Greece 
Was once th' /llyrian Land, and aneiently 


In two Diviſions form'd ; Liburnia one ; 
Whoſe 


| „ 
(Whoſe People are Croatians :) the next 
And bordering on the firſt, Dalmatia was. 


THEN tow'rds the Eaſt extended, Mz/ra lies 
Far from Illyrium to the Euxine Sea, 
And much more ſouthern, than deep Ifter”s ſtreams 
Next below Mæſia the Thracians dwelt, 
And occupy'd a wide extent of Land; 
Some under lofty Rhodspe”, and ſome 
On ſnow-top'd Oemus : others too apain : 
Above the rapid flowing Helleſpont, 
And on the Ægean deep reſounding Sea. 
Others again near the Propontis* Sides, 
And others upwards where the northern Streight 
Of Boſphorus, is ſeen, which formerly 
Did from the Thracians receive its Name: 
But now the City of the Emperor 
Constantine call'd, has given it its Name. 
Tho' th' Antients call'd it once, Byzantium 
Of old Renown, and neighbouring to the ſame 
Strong Reſidence of Turkey's Grand Signior, 
Who governs Europe far towards the Eaſt. 
Wherefore the Eaftern Part of Europe, now 
As far as reaches the Danubian Streams, 
Bears European Turkey for its Name, 
Such | is the ſouthern Part of Europe's form. 
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Of the We Parts of Europe, and firſt of 
modern Walachia, Moldavia, and Tranſylvania, 
placed between antient Dacia : and alſo of Poland, 


Auſcouy and Tartary, all fituate between antient 
Seythia, or Sarmatia. 


INT. then of middle K take the 8 


Where on the Eaſt, more north than ers | 
ſtreams, 

The Dacians formerly poſſeſs'd a Land: 

But the Wallachians, Moldavians now, 

And Tranſylvanians hold it as their own: 

Thence to the North, the num'rous bien: 

were, | 
And Taurians (who the Cherſoneſus hold, 
Near to the fam'd Achilles' dang'rous Courſe, 


Upon the mouth of the Mceotis Lake) 


Sarmatians were, Baſtarnæ and the bold 
Alani, Tribes of Neuri; after theſe 

Geloni, with the Agathyrſian Race, 

And upwards th' Arimaſpians warlike Sons, 
With many others which I can't relate, 


Where the Bory/thenes wide ſpreading ſtream, 


(Which otherwiſe is now the Meper term'd ))) 
Is with the Euxine mix'd, and oppoſite 
The Rocks which are Cyanean call'd by Name. 


Bur of the Tauric Cherſoneſus, and 


The neighbouring Land of other Scythians, 
The Tartars now Inhabitants are held: 
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Er 
So of Uſe Tartary it bears the Name. 
WHAT of Sarmatia or Scythia's left, 
The Poles and Muſcovites inhabit now, 
One to the Eaſt; the other to the Weſt. 
Moſcow's the chief of Muſcovy's Domain 
That of the Poles, in two Diviſions lies, 
And each upon the Viſtula are plac'd, 
Marſarv above, and next Cracow below. 


rr. X06; 
Of Antient and Modern Germany, 


EXT theſe the martial Germans to the Weſt 
Now, as before, poſſeſs extenfive Lands. 

Where ſtands Vienna the Imperial Seat, 

And where ſweet Rivers, Ihter to the Eaft, 

(Round Peuce with five Channels flowing wide 

Diſcharges in the Euxine all its Foam, 

Which Men the Danube otherwiſe have nam'd) _. 

And then the Rhine, which to the North and Weſt 

At laſt is in the Northern Ocean loſt, 

What'er Extent the Germans now poſſeſs 

| Down from the Alps to the Danubian Stream, 

| So much from Weſt to Eaſt in order once, 

Rhœti, Vindelici and Lorians held. 

Next theſe, a Land approaching to the Eaſt, 

And yet more ſouthern than the Iſter's Courſe, 

Claim'd the Pannonians as Inhabitants. 

Now this, and one more North than Iſters' Courſe 


Ti 


. 

Th' Hungarian Nations by Poſſeſſion hold. 
What next the Rhine extending tow'rds the Weſt 
The Germans hold, ſuch was the Celtic Land. 


n n a 


| Of Modern France, and alſo of Belgium, and Switz « 
erland, which are ſituate in the antient ( Celtic or 
 Celtogalatia, that is) Ga ul. 


AR to the Ocean then, the Celtic Race 
Reach to the Pyrenean, and the Alps. 
Where large Lutetia, with its ample Streets 
(Which the Pariſian Gauls once rais'd, is now 
The City Paris,) by the French poſſeſs d. 
As well Lutetia, and the Gallic Land. 


And yet not all, for in the Gallic Bounds 


Near to the French the Belgic Nation lies, 


In two Diviſions; one the Dutch defend, 
The Spaniards ſtill the other Parts poſſeſs. 


The Land more northern than the River Rhine, 
Is now the Dutch; and never did belong 


Or to the Belgæ, or the other Gauls. 
But Germans always held it as their own. 
There Amſterdam a pleaſing Port affords, 

But in the further Belgium you ſee 


Bruſſels, for rich Inhabitants far fam'd, 


So in the Quilic Land, tle T anon Lake 
(Which now the moderns by another name 


Have call'd . from the City near) 
Th 
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Th' Helvetians in the upper Parts poſſeſs'd, 

And the Allobroges the lower held. 

| Theſe the Savoyards, thoſe the Swiſs now nam d, 
Each Race of theſe dwells out of Gallia's unn - 


JusT ſo the Leucians, a Gallic Race, 
Inhabit Naſi zum, which is now poſſeſt 
By Lorrainers, yet different from the Franks, 
And ſituate without the Bounds of Gaul. 
Such then, of middle Europe is the F orm. | 


F 


CRAP. XIIT. 


07 the northern Territories of Europe. 
N the N orth-weſt of Europe, near the mouth 
Of Codan's Bay, are numberleſs ſmall Iſles, 
Of theſe the largeſt in more early Times 
The Codans held, who nam'd th' adj oining Sea, 
Renow'd and warlike, Fame relates the Danes 
Are of their Race, and now poſſeſs the Iſle 
Call'd Zealand, where the City ſtands to View, 
OF . a ſtrong regal Seat, 
And all the others, among which to th' Weſt - 
Ts Cherſoneſus, where brave Cimbrians dwelt, 


THe Danes great King Norwegians too obey 
Among the Antients Norigonans call'd 
Who lie more northern than the Codan Bay. 
To th' Weſt, below the lofty Sevon's Tops 
Which by a modern name the Dofrine's call'd 
Where Chriſtiana is the Viceroy's Seat. 


"”—_ the Dofrine, leading to the Eaſt, | 
As 


TC}. 
As far as Muſcovy's the Sweediſh Land. 
And where, contiguous to the Bothnian Bay 
You ſee the royal City of Stockholm. 


THe antient mariners of Greece and Rome, 
To the North Part of Europe's diſtant ſhore, 
With ſpeedy veſſels never yet approach'd; 
Wherefore each Land around th' Bothnian Bay 


They've Iſlands nam'd: one Scandia to the Weſt, 


The Baltic alſo : that upon the Eaſt, 

Is as the Gulf of Finland known by Name. 
Such by deſcription then is Europe's Form 
So many too its various People are, | 


o the Borders or Boundaries of Wia or Afvica 


OW if you'd wiſh + Africa the F orm, 
I'll not conceal it: for in wide extent 


It lies approaching to the ſouthern Sun; 


Tow'rds South and Eaſt, like a ſmall Tables Fo orm 
To th' South-weſt, Lybia; ; Europe to the North 


. The bounds of each to eaſtern Aſia reach, 


Th' Arabian Bay, and Iſthmus, which adjoins 
Both ſep'rate Lybia from Aſia's Realms. 


The midland Sea bounds Afric to the North, 


But to the Weſtern, and the ſouthern Sides 
The weſtern and ſouthern Ocean lave, 
Which otherwiſe is th* Æthicpian call'd. 


CHAP. 


So} 
of modern Barbary, and the antient Countries which 


are ſituate in it. 


UT to the fartheſt Corner there reſide | 
Near to the Pillars, Tribes of Moor ib Land, 
There Fez and here Morocco, too are ſeen: 


The Manſions of the powerful Mooriſh King. : 


Nxxx theſe Numidian countleſs Nations were 
And now are ſubject to the Algerines, 

' Whoſe reſidence a ſpacious Port commands, 

Not ſafe for Xtian Mariners to uſe. 


NExT theſe, the tribes of antient Afric dwell, 
Where Carthage had a very pleaſing Port, 
Carthage, Fame ſays, built from an Ox's hide, 
Carthage the powerful Queen of Lybia once, 
Deſerted, and now utterly deftroy'd. 


Nz:ona to this, Tuniſſians hold their 
Sent 
hom the ſurrounding nations all obey: 


In order next, the ſmaller Syrtis comes, 

Fill'd by the Streams of the Tyitonian Lake 

Eaſtward the other Syrtis next appears, 
Loaded with Whirlpools, greater and more loud. 
In th* midſt of both a City ſtands to View 
Call'd Naples, and-beyond the Bounds of which, 
Lotophagi did dwell, by Nature mild, 
Where once Ulyſſes in his wandrings came 
Now o'er its people Tripolis preſides, 


NExr 
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Narr theſe Cyrene th' Amyclæan Race, 
And the Marmaridæ, near Ægypt's Bounds 
There ſtood the Temple of the Lybian God 
With ſand ſurrounded, but in that Domain, > 
Is Barca now, whoſe Power is uncontroul'd. 1 
So many barbarous nations hold, and held 
The northern Coaſt of Lybia to the Sea. 
Whence by the Moderns, Barbary tis call'd, 
As far as Agypt from the weſtern Ses. 3 
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7 N. bine and Ethiopia. and er an 


”” Huated in weſtern and Southern Lybia. 


NDER the Tops of Atlas“ ſpreading Mount 
Next Barbary, Bildugerid extends: 


Which formerly Gætulians poſſeſs'd, 


And N amones; who not fearing Jove, 


Their impious Deeds the Noman ſpears reveng'd. 
Next theſe Pharuſſii, adjoining woom 
The countleſs Garamantians held their Seat : 


But now each Land is Zaara's Deſert term'd. 


Mos diſtant then the Æthiopians dwelt : 
Some upon N:zer's Banks, and ſome again 
On Nuby's : ſome to th' Ocean's ſouthern Courſe, 


Others again towards the Arabian Gulf, 
Who from their Anceſtors receiv'd the names 


Of Blemyes and Erembi : Fame reports 
From Troglodite Arabs they are ſprung. 
2 . The 


| ( 23 1 
| The Ethiopian Land has other Names 
Harſh and ill-ſounding : not for metre fit: 
Wherefore I'll mention but the following two, 
Guinea the one; and Abyſſi nid next. 
TRE Land of Guinea, ( whence the Gold's ep 
duc'd) 
Lies ſomething lower, than the Niger”s W 1 | 
Much Foam conveying to the Ocean's Waves ' 
On each ſide; where Cape-Yerd appears to View, 
On the moſt diſtant Weſt of Lybia's Land. 
So to the ſouthern Boundaries in the Sea, 
To Sailor's grateful, of Good Hope the Cape. 


Tux Alyſſinians lying to the Eaſt, 
Poſſeſs the Bottoms of the ſhady Hills, 
From whence deſcend the fertile Streams of Nile, 
Which towards Agypt as it wide appears, 5 
From Abyſſinia ſlowly creeping on | 
By th Athiopians Siris takes for Name. | 
But of Syene, the Inhabitants 
Have when it's Courſe i is chang d renam'd it Vile. 
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HE Nile extended far towards the N orth, 
Thro' ſeven Mouths rolling, falls into the 
Sea, 
And by its Waters fattens 4'gyt's foil; 
No other River's equal to the Nile, 
Or to yield Mud, or fertilize the Ground, 
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A noble Race of Men poſleſs'd it once, 


Who firſt laid down the various Paths of Life. 
The firſt Inventors of the uſeful Plough 


And in the equal Furrows laid the Seed. 


*T was they the Heavens, who by Lines deſcrib'd, 
And mark'd the oblique Paſſage of the Sun. 

Of theſe I'll ſpeak and of the Country's Bounds, 
And Form: for Science once ſo highly known. 


Nor as to Size, can it be little deem'd, | 


For here and there with Fields and Paſtures 
crown'd 

Produces every Excellence for Uſe. 

As far as lofty top'd Syene lies, 

And fortifi'd with two ſurrounding Mounts, 

Between which fall the pleaſing ſtreams of Nile. 

This alſo rich and numerous People held, 

Who noble Thebes in Days of Yore poſſeſs'd: 

Thebes antient, for its hundred Gates renown'd, 

Where echoing Memnon hails the riſing Morn, 

And who the Middle Continent once held, : 

In which theſe ſeven Cities ſcatter'd lie 

That held the Coaſt contiguous to the Sea, 

As far as leads to the Serbonian Lake, 

The Ground that lies encircled by the Nile 

The Name of Delta from the antients took, 

For in three Sides its Form appears to ſight, 


5 To the North 'tis broad, and 3 to the 


South, 
And thus divided falls into the Sea. 
Of Memphis, once for Pyramids renown'd 


The City ſtood ; but now adjoining it 
5 Grans 


es 


the I 


That to th' weſtward th' Aſiatic Ground 
From Europe, and-from Lybia's Realms divide, | 


But to the North th' extent is yet unknown; 


5 G28 ) 
Grand Cairo ſtands, th" Imperial Turkiſh Seat. 


But to the weſtward in the Deltic Land, 
Of great Canobus ftood the noted F ane, 


Adjoining it a well-built City's ſeen, 


Which now of Alexandria takes the N ame, 


Where rich with Gold, Serapis' Temple ſtood, 


Were you all Parts to ſearch, you'd ſcarcely ſee 
Either on Earth a Temple more divine, 

Or yet a City equal for its wealth, 

On which are ſeen Pallene's Beacons high —@ 


NExr then on t'other ſide of Delta's Land 
Near to the Cafian Mountain, once the Town 
Which did from Peleus receive its Name, 
On the Sea Coaſt Men kill'd in failing held. 
Such then is Lybia's Form and ſuch its Men, 
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Of the Borders or Boundaries of Ala. 


EXT then of Aſia I ſhall ſhew the Form. 
Already have | told you what the Bounds, 


Which towards each Land in equal Bound'ries lies. 


Thence be it bounded by the Ocean: $ TR 
| C 8 The 


. SD. 
10 The Eafters and the Indian to the Eaſt, 
And to the n the Indian and the Red. 
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07 Seythia and other antient . fituated in 
| modern Great Tartary. 


OW Aſia's various People I'll recite, 
| „ . (Do you, O Muſes! lend me every Aid.) 
| 1 Firſt dwell adjoining the Mieotis Lake, 
l if | | Maæotæ and the Sauromatian Race, 
100 The hardy offspring of the warlike Mars, 
| i il From valiant Amazonian Blood deriv'd, 
ö 1100 Who wandering, mixt with Sauromatian Men 
| [| WH Far from Thermodon, once their Country dear. 
"ol i Whenee their deſcendants are with Courage fill'd, 
| Inhabiting a boundleſs Traft of Woods, 
Tbro' th' midſt of which the Tanais rolling on, 
Falls to the Bottom of Mceotis' Lake, 
Dividing Europe till from Aſia's Bounds, 
Hurope to th' Weſt, and Aſia to the Eaft, 
|! * Crowded the Sindi and Cimmerii next 
11 Receive the Sauromatians, and their Bounds 6 
Fi * Coyrcetiiand Orde do the ſame, 
And bold Acbæi near the Euxine Sea. 
1 From Xanthus and Idzan Simeis, whom 
I,n ne Southern and the Northern Breezes brought, 
1 Following to War a bold and martial King; 
By Next theſe che . Territory held 
[| e 3 . 4 Hui 
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Huch and Zygii, Greeks by Birth. 
Then of the Rhay the deep'ned fiream flows * 


Its ſources in the European Land 


At Diſtance murmur, and with ſwelling ſtreams 


Runs fo collected o'er the Scythian Plains; 
Much Foam diſcharging in the Caſpian Sea. 


1 


A numerous Race of Scythians on its Mouths 


Once held their Reſidence, whoſe various Names 


Tis Far beyond my Power to recount. 
Next theſe approaching to the Eaſtern Climes, 


On t'other Side Araxes' echoing ſtream 


The Maſſagete lived, who hurl ſwift Darts; 


Men with whom neither I, nor any elſe, 


Could e'er on amicable footing ſtand, 


More ſavage far than any other Race: 
Nor do they know of Corn the grateful Taſte, 


Or generous Wine; but at their Banquets place 
And drink with Milk the Blood of Horſes mixt. 


Nx r theſe Choraſmii on the northward 4 II, 
Next theſe the Sagdian Land, and thro! its midſt 


The ſacred Oxus rolls its holy ſtreams, 
Emodus leaving in the Caſpian Sea. 


Next theſe near Iaxartæ Streams once dwelt 


The Sace bearing Bows ; ſo exercis'd 


No ſxilful Archer could their Art impeach. 


The ſhafts they ſhoot are never ſent in vain, - 
More Scythians yet the outer bounds poſſeſs; 

| Round them, a Land with Winds infeſted lies, 
Oppoſ'd to Winter's Cold and ſtormy Eail. 
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| | | 4 Ps 3 
100 Wretched thoſe Men who here Poſſeflions bold, 
ö Fi For when theſe Winds their * Powers diſ- 
[| ih charge, . 
10 You'll either ſee their Horſes lying dead, 
{| lh Or Mules, or in the Fields chain beep. 
14 Nor can themſelves eſcape the dire effects, 
10 Who near theſe peſtilential Breezes ſtay; 
10 But with joined Waggons fly to other Realms, 
1000 And to the Winter Winds their Country leave, 
bo 1 Which raging with a more than furious ſtorm, 
ö I! | Shake e'en the Earth and the n 
it i [ | Mounts, 
| g | i WIA x once of Aſia the Soythians held, 
4 Con Such now the Tartars' barbarous. Nation hold. 
lf Pnherefore this land Great Tartary is nam'd, 
if * Where to the furtheſt Waters of the Rhay, 
j 


IS; Of Aftracan the famous City ſtands, 
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| | j 2X | | modern Georgia. 

| 1 | OW'RDS Pontus innermoſt receſſes next | 
THE After the land of Tyndaride, 5 
11 The Colchians dwelt, Strangers of Egypt's land, 


18 {388 And were adjoining the Caucaſian Mount, 
18 Which near the Hyrcanian Sea with lofty Tops 

1! Reaches on high, where Phaſs rolling Stream, 

Along the Back of the Circæan Plain 


Much Foam diſcharges in the Euxine Sea, 
| Beginning 
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Beginning from the Armenian Mount. 
Then to the Eaſt, and northern Parts of this 
An 1/thmus in a near Direction lies, 
An I/hmus of the Black and Caſpian Sea, 
The Eft Iberian here inhabited: | 
And the adjoining Territory next 
Of the Albanians long renown'd in War. 
This Iſthmus fince the Georgians now poſſeſs, 
Who, on the Mountains Te eflis City guard, 
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CHAP. XXI. 


| 072 the antient Aa- Minor (which is now called 


Anatolia, or Natolia, and is a Country of Turkey 
in Ala); and fir / of the Kings A tuate near the 


Euxine. 


ROM Colchis and from Phaſis toda Wet 
Obſerve, adjoining to the Euxine Sea, 


The Troops of Pontus to the Thracian- Mouth, 
Where Chalceaonta ſtands full to View. 
Firſt the B;zerz, and Bechirian Race, 


Macranes, Phylures and Moſyneei. 


NzaR theſe the Tibarenians hold their Seats ; 
With Flocks abounding : and next theſe again 


The Chalybes poſſeſs'd a hardened Soil. 


Taught to form temper'd Steel in various Shapes, 

And lab'ring at the ſounding Anvils ſtood | 

With endleſs Labour, and inceſſant Toil. 
C 3 Next 
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Next theſe the Coppadician Land extends, 

W here reaching from the fam? d Armenian Mount, | 
To thoſe, who Amazonia's Country hold, 
Warlike Thermodon yields a frothy Stream. 

Which once Sinops wand'ring far receiv'd, 

And plac'd her grieving in her own Domains, 

Under Imperial Jove's immediate Care: | 

For he, of ſweet and cloſe Embraces fond, 

Led her unwilling from her Country far ; 

From whom-a City fince has borne the Name. 

There on the Borders of this frigid Stream, 
The clear Cryſtal's poliſh'd Stone you'll cut, 

And the blue Jaſper may be alfo found, 


Tux tris limpid Streams next reach the Sea, 
And next the Halys River murmurs loud, 
Advancing tow'rds Carambis loity Top, | 
Beginning firſt from the Armenian Mount, 

Next to the Shores, the Paphlagonians en, 
And Maryandi ſacred Soil lies next: 

There Pluto's Ceberus with brazen Voice, 
Drawn by the Hands of warlike Hercules, 
Diſcharges filthy Moiſture from his Jaws. 
Which Earth receiv'd full baneful to Mankind. 
Next theſe, Bythinians held a fertile Soil, 
Where Rhebas pleaſing Stream flows gently on: 
Rhebas, which near the Mouths of Pontus flows, 
Rhebas, whoſe lovely Stream glides o'er the Land: 
So many Pontus by Poſſefſion hold; 

Be they tbe n Nations ſung before. 
5 CHAP. 


G SA x 52; = 
CHAP. XXII. 
Of the rfl of Afia Minor. 


OW Afia-minor's Form mall be deſerib'd. 
Which reaches fouthward tow! rds the 


| Helleſpont, 
To the whole Length of the * Se 
As far as Syria and Armenia's Bounds. . 


THe Chalcecdoniant firſt poſſeſs che Land, —_— 
Byzantium viewing in an oblique Line: 4 
Next theſe Bebryces, and the Myſian Mounts 
Where Cius in meand'ring Streams flows on, 
Adjoining which a Nymph in amorous Mood 
Stole youthful Hylas while on Meſſage ſent, 
To ſerve his Maſter Hercules renown'd. 


4 - 
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Next then approaching to the Helleſpont, 
Leſs-Phrygia reaches with a winding Courſe: 
One Part, in which the Bound'ries inward 7 
And broader, reaches to Sangaria's Streams, 

The large one lies extended to the Eaſt: 

The Nurſe of Courſes, and a fertile Soil. 

The other to the Weſtward you may ſee 

Lying below near Ida', ſacred Feet, 

Where Trey with Winds ſurrounded once was 

built. 

Troy, the fam'd Reſidence of warlike Men, 

Troy, by Apollo and by Neptune built. 
| C4 - - We; 
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Which Juno and Minerva overthrew, 
Near Xanthus and Idæan Simois“ Streams. 
5 Nxxr this, Zolis's Territories lie 
Near to the Mouth of the Ægean Sea, 
And to the Eaſtward of the Helleſpont. 


Nexr this illuſtrious Inians dwelt + 
On the Sca-ſhore, and where along their Land 
Azander, with full Whirlpools ſeeks the Sea, 


: Between Miletus and Priena wide. 
Then theſe more Northern Epbeſus lies next, 
The chaſte Diana's noble Reſidence, 


Where, to the Goddeſs, Amazonians built 
A Temple in the Body of an Elm: 


To Men a Wonde- not to be explain'd. 


NMæonia after theſe upon the Eaſt: 


The Jydians ſince this Territory held, 


Plac'd under Timolus, which with Winds abounds, 
From whence Pacfolus in meandring Streams 
Murmurs, while down its Whirlpools rolls the 


Gold. 


Here, on its Banks, while ſitting in the Spring 


Vou']ll hear the Swans with ſhrill repeated Notes 
Feeding in Groves among the thick'ning Graſs. 
In 4/a, many verdant Paſtures lie, 
But chiefly in the fam'd Mæandrian Plains, 
Where the Cay/ters pleaſing Stream reſounds. 


Cloie to the S a, the Carians held a Soil, 


Cm py 
And Lake tow'rds the Xanthus noble Sivekms . 
Where Taurus Mounts with lofty Tops are ſcens- 
Which o'er all Aas middle Diſtrict lie, 
And from Pamphylia to the Indies tend; 
Sometimes oblique, and ſometimes more direct: 
But why of Taurus it obtain'd the Name 
Is, that its Shape approaches to a Bull's, 
And in Poſition ſhews a pointed Head, 
With various Mounts and n Channels 
| fraught: FR = ag 
From whence with Noiſe wap Rivers flow, 
Some to the North, and others to the South; 
And ſome again both to the Eaſt and Weſt : 
But who could all their various Names recite ? 
»Tis not diſtinguiſhed by a ſingle Name, 
But in its Windings different Titles takes. 
This to thoſe Men ſhould chiefly be a Care 
Who in that Region hold a neghbouring Seat. 


NExT to the Lycians the Pamphy lians dwelt; 
And above theſe approaching to the North 
The Land of Piſdæ : while near to theſe 
The Lycaonians dwelt, long ſkill'd in War, 
And in Engagements uſe the crooked Bows, 
Upwards again the Galatæ once dwelt, 
Next the Pamphylians, tow'rds the Eaſtern Sun 
Was once the Country by Cilicions held. 
Cloſe to the Sea, where well- built Tar/us ſtood, 
Where Pegaſus, the Muſes famous Horſe, 
Loſing its Hoof, gave to the Place its Name. 
© 5 | When 
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"When from his Horſe renown'd Bellerophon 
Fell while proceeding to Jove's Refidence. 
There the Aleian Field, where o'er its Bou nds, 
And far from Men, he wander'd by himſelf. 


But to the Eaſtern Parts between the Land 
Of the Cilicians, there lies a Bay 


Which took its Name from us that adjoin'd 
The Land, which thence to the Ægæan tends 
Between the Euxine and the Midland Sea, 


Such now the Moderns have Natolia nam'd: 
The Antients call'd it Aa the Left: 
And that beyond it was the Larger termd. 


1 b.. « + 


Of antient Syria, which is ſituated i in Modern Tur- 
tey in Aſia. 


Sun, 

At Bottom of Amanus Mount you'll ſee 
Some call it of Cilicia the Gates, 

Others of Syria; for on one ſide lay 


Once the Cilician Land; on t'other next 


The Syrian Cities on a bending Shore; 


For to the Weſt a wide extent of Sea 


Advances onwards to the Caſian Mount, 


Which with its lofty Tops ſurrounds the Shore. 


EAR lis Bay, and tow'rds the Eaſtern 


2 IP; 
Men, rich and numerous, Syria once pollefs'd-: 
Some who extended to the Northern Parts, 
Between Euphrates and th? ad;oining Sea, 
- Call'd Syria- proper, once inhabiting _ 
Both Antiocha and the Pleaſant Vales : 
The pleaſing Scene Orontes here divides, 
Thoſe lower towards the ſea Phœnicians are 
Sprung from the antient Erythrean Race, 


With various other Towns each other near, | 
Which in the Pale/line of Syria lie. : 
What Land the Libian Hills extending round 
Have form'd more low, and in the middle plac'd, 
| Such is by Men the Hollow Syria term'd. | 


Who firſt with Ships the Ocean's Surface dar'd, it | 
And Commerce with the different Reality con- mM 

| triv'd, a 

And of the Stars the Heavenly Courſe bw] ã n,, at 

Who dwelt in Sidon and the antient Tyre, - + ll | 

Thence of the Jeu the ſacred Race is ſeen 97 i" 

Round Fordar's River, once who Gaza held, | 9 

And Joppa, and divine Jeruſalem. {:i1 
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Of Antient' and Modern Arabia. 
R OM Syria next both to the Eaſt and 
| South, = 
Th' Arabians hold a thrice divided Fad: 


| wok between Syria and Euphrates lies, 
0 6 


— 


— 


1 


a Ts from the Sand neglected and forlorn, 
And thinly ſcattered with Inhabitants. 


Next theſe below the Southern Syria sBounds 
Tow'rds the retreat of the Arabian Bay, 
Some Mountains far and widely ſcattered lie: 


WMhence *tis Arabia Petræa nam d. 


NExr this Arabia Fzlix comes to view ; 


High in Aſcent, ſurrounded by two Seas: 
J mean the Perſian and Arabian Gulphs : 


Each of them takes a Quarter to itſelf, _ 
The Weſtern by th' Arabian firſt is claim'd ; 
And next the Perſian takes the Eaſtern Wind : 


Its Southern Bound advancing to the Eaſt 


Is by the Waves of the Red Ocean lav'd. 
Now how it lies I'll faithfully deſcribe, 


For chiefly this beyond all other Parts, 


Rich and much honoured People ever held: 
To it a Wonder far renown'd pertains ; 
With fragrant Scents perpetually perfum'd, 


5 Or Frankincenſe, or Myrrh, or Calamus, 


Or Frankincenſe, in Sacrifices us'd, 

Or Cinnamon, for on that very Soil, 

Jove from his well-ſown Thigh let Bacchus fall : 
W hence at his Birth each various Eſſence ſprung. 
Then were the Sheep with fuller Fleeces clad 


While grazing in the Paſtures; then the Lakes 


From ſudden Springs their wat*ry Platform ſpread; ; 
Then from deſerted Iſles flock'd in the Birds, 


Bearing of real Cinnamon the Leaves. 


- 


„„ 1 
But he a Fawn-ſkin o'er his ſhoulders threw, 
With graceful Iyy crown'd his lovely Hair, 
And drunk with wine the twiſted Thyrſus ſhook, | 
And ſweetly ſmiling pour'd out Wealth for Men, 
Whence to this Day the Fields with incenſe groang 
With Gold the . * * Scents the 
Streams: | 
E'en the Inhabitants:their Riches boaſt, 
Cover'd with ſilken Garments fraught with Gold, 
But firſt beyond the lofty Mountains Height, 
The Nabatheans did the Realms poſſeſs, 
And the Scenitæ near; a race which ſprung 
| From the dread Saracens in War renown'd. 
Next to the South the Sabæ famous race, 
And other Nations, vaſt and numerous once, 
Arabia Felix by Poſſeſſion held. 
Where near the Bay, which takes from thence its 
Name, | 
Mecca and Medina are two fam'd Towns; $ 
One where the Tomb of Mahomet is ſhown, 
And Yother whence this great Impoſtor ſprung. 


K- -=. 2 9 — 
5 CH A EF. AST | 
Of antient Meſopotamia, Ahria, en or, Chal- | 
dæa, and Armenia; all which, for the maſ hers. | 
lie in modern Afr atic Turkey. 


HEN to the Eaſtern ſide of Syria's N 
And of Arabia's Deſert, there deſcends 


The dcep' ned Courſe of the Euphrates Stream, 
Wh. ch 


3 ; 


5 1 
Which firſt proceedi ingfromthe Armenian Mount, | 
Far in extent approaches to the South:; 
hen next a Winding oppoſite the Sun, 
And paſſing over middle Babylon, = 
Into the Perſian Gulph difcharges Foam, 
With its laſt Waves Teredenm paſſing by. 


Next this and Eaſtward; beautiful to Sight, 

The Tigris, ſwifteſt of all Rivers, runs, 

Vet notwithſtanding with an equal Stream, 

As far from the Euphrates flowing on, 
As marching for the ſpace of ſeven Days 
A ſtrong and ſpeedy Traveller could walk. 
Then in the midſt environed by Waves, 
There lies a Marſh, Thonitis call'd by Name: 
The Tigris through its inmoſt Parts is drawn, 
And under ground conceals itſelf from Sight, 
And then emerging upwards, it diſplays 
A ſwifter Stream, which falls again from View. 

; Than this you'll ne'er a ſwifter River ſee. 
Whatever Region there extended lies | 
Between Euphrates, and the Tigris“ Streams 
Th' Inhabitants call Meſepotamẽ. 
No Cowherd will thoſe Paſtures e' er contemn, 
Or thoſe who on che Pipe ſhould celebrate 
The rural Pan known by his cloven Foot, | 
While tending in the Fields their browzing Sheep, 
Nor would he blame the all-produeing Wood, 
Whoſe Carc's employ'd to nouriſh Plants and 


Trees. : - > 
\ | EA O'er 
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„ ( 39 ) 
O'er all thoſe Parts ſo fertile is the Soil, 
Such verdant Plains, and well-proportioned Men 
| Approaching in their form the immortal Gods. 
Thence to the Eaſt, th' 4/jrian noble Race 
A City held with large and ſpacious Street, 
Which near the Tigris Ninus founded once, 


NexT tow'rds the ſouth, was ſacred Babylon, 
The whole of which, with ſtrong and lofty Walle i: 
Was by the great Semiramis enclos'd. 
There in the Citadel a Manſion great 
She built for Belus, and adorn'd each Part 

With Silver, Gold, and poliſh'd Ivory. 
Large was its Structure and upon its Scite 
The Sage Chaldæans mark'd the ſtarry Courſe, 
Palm Trees their Arches there LN ks 
ſpread. 
There more eſteemed Fan even Gold itſelf 
Is the blue Berril's valuable Stone, 
Which with Ophites, on the ſhallow Streams, 
Of Torrents near exhauſted hidden lies. 
Further than Babylon, and tow'rds the North +. 
Beyond Aſſyria, lies a ſtony Soil, 
Held by Armenians round Euphrates Courſe 2: 
"Twas call'd Armenia-Majoy to the Eaſt, 
And to the Welt, 4rmenia-Miner lay. 
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CHA P. XXVI. 
Of Modern Turkey in Aſia. 


S many as poſſeſs the Land, which lies 
Between the Tigris and Euphrates Streams, 
As many as Armenia too poſſeſs 
With Afia Minor and the Syrian Towns, 
And are Inhabitants of Babylon; 
So many now obey the Imperial Turk. 
Under one Name, the whole to comprehend, 
Tis known as Aſiatic Turkey now. 
Then, upon Afia-Minor's weſtern Shore, 


Lies Smyrna ; and on Syria's weſtern Side, 


Is Alexandria near the Northern Sea, 


Call'd by the modern Sailors Scanderoon.. 


Next in the Middle of the Region, lie 
Aleppo and Damaſcus, known of yore. 

In Aſia now the Turks theſe Cities hold 
For every kind of uſeful Merchandiſe, 
Among the Europeans long renown'd. 

But beyond Syria to the Tigris Stream, 
Lie Banna, Maoſala, and fam'd Bagdad: 
And laſtly comes Baſſora : theſe were all 


Of Turkey, Fortreſſes upon the Eaſt. 


C H A P. XXVII. 


Of the Hyrcani, Caſp ans, Medes, antient por dans, 
and other Pecple formerly ſi tuated i in modern Per ſia. 


HEN to the Eaſt the Perfian Region lies, 


Where once Hyrcani and the Caſpians dwelt, 
4 . | Extending 


( 4 ) 

Extending to the Ocean's Southern Side, 

To which by turns each Nation gave its Name. 

Next theſe the Bari reaching to the Eaſt, 

The Region held beyond Parnaſſus Mount: 

The Southern Realms th' illuſtrious e xo 
ſeſs d, 5 

Sprung from the noble and illuſtrious N18 

Of tas Daughter, a courageous Nymph, 
When near Athenian Iliſus Stream 

| She craftily and baſely had contriv'd 

The deadly Poiſon for Pandion's Son, 


With ſhame ſhe left that Place, and wand'ring far 


Came to a vaſt extenſive Piece of Land | 
Bearing her Name; not from the Colchians far: 
To her e' en there an Entrance was deny'd, 

As dreading much the Anger of her Sire; 

| Whence to this Day, the Men in Poiſons deal, 
Inhabiting a vaſt Extent of Land: 


Sqme near the © xg from n may be pro- 


cur'd | 
The Narcfliites bf a dark'ned Hue. 
But others dwelling on the Meadows green, 
Feeding their Flocks with heaiy Fleeces clad, 


Lie tow'rds the Eaft een to the Caſpiæn Gates, - 


Which under deep and lofty Rocks conceal'd 


Receſles of the Aſiatic Realms; 
From whence a Path lies tow'rds the North and 


South, 
One to th' Hyrcani leading « on ; the next 


Cloſe to the Mountains of the Perſians lies. 
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This many Rivers fertilize around, 


„ 
But to the Bottom of the Caſpian Gates 
Liv'd warlike Parthians, fam'd for crooked Bows, 
Skill'd in all kinds of War, they neyer mark'd 
Or with the crooked Plough turn'd up the Land; 


Nor &er in Ships with Oars the Ocean try'd, 


Or in the Paſture various Cattle fed. 

But from their very Birth, and as they grew 
With Bows and Arrows all their Time employ'd; 
The Noiſe of Jav'lins or the Whiz of Darts 
O'er the hoarſe land perpetually reſounds; 

As well the Courſe of Horſes ſwift of Feet. 


They ne'er were ſuffered to partake of Food 


Till by ſome warlike Action twas obtain'd ; 


But chiefly liv'd on what the Spear procur'd, 
Vnconquered ever by the wiles of War, 


Yet made obedient by th' Auſonian Spear. 
Next theſe was lying the paternal Soil 

Of antient Perſians, who alone poſſeſs'd 

A race through Afia moſt for power renown'd. 
'Twas only they who Riches pil'd on heaps, 
When Sardes and Maæonia were lain waſte ; 
Golden the Armour which eaclos'd their Limbs, 


Golden the Bits which held their warlike Steeds, 
| Golden the Sandals which adorn'd their Feet. 
| Such and ſo vaſt the Riches they poſſeſs'd : 2 


But antient Perſia muſt be our Theme, | 
Encircled round with Mountains large and high, 


Lying more ſouthern than the Caſpian Gates, 


And to the Sea of the ſame Name extends. 


On 
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On all Sides carried by wand'ring Streams. 
More fam'd than all Choaſpes here is ſeen, 
And by another Name Eulæus call'd, 
The Suſa Territories waſhing round. 
| Here you may ſee the Agate, lovely Stone, 
' Juſt like a Cylinder upon the Earth, 


Which from the Rocks the Winter F loods bring | 


| down: | | 
For ever gladden'd with a 3 Breeze 
The en Herbage flouriſhes around. 


N. Exer tow'rds the Perſian Ok 8 iet 
Waves St 

Carmani dwelt, below the Eaſtern Sun: 

Nat far from Perſis on a two-fold Soil; 


Some on the Shore, ſome further near the ſame 


Of theſe upon the Eaſt the firſt to name 
Gedroſi and the Ariani are, : 

Tho? not poſſeſſors of a pleaſant Soil, 

At Bottom cover'd with a ſlender Sand 
Thick fet with Spine- yards difficult to paſs, 


Yet means are found by which they Food pro- 


eure; 
The Soil produces Wealth that never rails, 
For'in the deep Receſles of the Rock | 
The blue and golden colour'd Sapphire lies, 


Which, when *tis cut, they traffic with for Gain. 


So many now the Perſian King o'er-rules, 
Who dwells in Iſaphan within the Land, 


Theſe fore-nam'd Nations all are Perfian call d. 
C HAP. 
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CHAP. XXxViII. 
07 E oftern India, antient and modern. 


HE Indian pleaſant Realms approach the 
Eat, 
| Which ri/ing o'er the Works of God and Men 
With earlieſt Rays the glorious Siin illumes. 
Beſide this Soil, there's found another Race 
Of Indians, dwelling near the we/tern Sun : 
Theſe are diſtinguiſhed by their tawny Skins, 
Loaded with Fat, and bearing on their Hezds ' 
Hair like a Hyacinth ſtoff*d up with Greaſe ; 
Of theſe ſome ſearch with Care the hidden Gold, 
Digging the Sands with Care for that Intent; 
Some curious Nets from knotted Flax compleat, 
Some ſhave of Elephants the poliſh'd Teeth, 
Some trace adjoining to the Torrent's Streams, 
Or the blue Berrill, or the Adamant 
Tranſparent, or the Jaſper green to Sight; 
Or the bright Topaz of a clearer Blue, 
And the ſweet Amethyſt with gentle Bluſh, 
There, Wealth' of every Kind that Land affords- 
On all Sides watei'd with continual. Streams, 
There a perpetual Verdure crowns the Fields: 
Here Millet grows, and here again are ſeen 
Of the red Calamus Woods freſh and green. 
But to the weſtern Bounds a River falls, 
Fair flowing Indus, whence the Land takes Name, 
And oppoſite the Red Sea bends its Courſe 
Dh In ſtraight Direction ſwiftly tow'rds the South, 
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Taking from windy Caucaſus its Riſe: 
This River does with many Mouths diſcharge, 
And to the middle of an Iſland runs, 
Call'd. Patalena by th? Inhabitants. 
The Indian Realms the Ganges cuts in two, 
One plac'd on this Side, and without the other; 
In both theſe Parts a two-fold Tract extends: 
Each Continent approaches to the North 
And to the South, e'n tow'rds the Sea itſelf, 
And like a Cherſoneſus in its Form. 
This to the Great Mogul ſubjection owns, 
Who Della, and who Agrom, holds as s Seats. | 
Then in the /eftern Cherſoneſus lies © 
The Coaſt of Malabar - and on the Eaſt 
Of Coromandel, with St. George's Fort. 
Next on the other Side of Bengal's Bay, 
In th' Eaftern Cher foneſus there zre Men, 
Who are Inhabitants of fam'd Pegu, 
And Siam, and Malacca diſtant hold, 
With various other Tribes of money'd Men : 
There the vaſt tore of Gold was found, and thence 
It Golden cee, bore for Name. ; 


There hes adjoining to the Ga Waves 
An holy Place much honour'd and renow'd, 
Which Bacchus in a Paſſion once paſt o'er, 


When into Shields the Bacchæ Fawn Skins 


chang'd, 


And of ſharp Swords the Thyrſ took the F orm, 


Whilſt of the a Vine the Tendrils next 
Seem' d 
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' Seem'd like the Rattle in a Dragon's Tail. 
Then when thro? Folly they deſpis'd the Feaſt, 
That Place was commonly Nyſſæa call'd. 
Yet all his Orgies faithfully perform'd 

But he, the tawny Indians when he fought, 
Fame fays, the Mountains of Emeai ſought : 
Two Pillars on its Confines when he'd plac'd | 
Return'd exulting to //menus Stream. 

By Alexander fam'd, of Macedon 
Two Pillars were erected near this . 
When Vi&'ry e' en to India he obtain'd. 
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Of the Sini and Seres formerly frtuated i in modern ; 
China, 


EYOND the Indians to the eaſtern Sun, 
Een where the Ocean 8 fartheſt Waves 
extend, 

The diſtant Part of Aſia's Continent, 

The ſage Chineſe inhabit by themſelves, 

From antient Sini (Fame relates) they ſprung, 
For they inhabiting thoſe very Realms 
The ſouthern Parts of modern China held. 
But the more northern, now Catata call'd, 

Where of Pehjn the noble City ſtands, 

The barbarous Race of avtient Seres had. 

Such by Deſcription then is Afia's Form, 

And ſuch, who in its Territories dwell ; 


What 


t =—7 - 
What beyond China to the North extends, 
Such was, and Rill remains to us unknown. 
Whence it continues yet a Doubt to know, 
If Aſia northward has the Sea for Bounds, 
Or reaches even to America, 
Of which I now proceed to ſhew the Form. 
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r 
/ America, or the Weft-Indies. 


N Iſthmus cuts America in two, 
Narrow, between the South and northern 
Seas, 

Of Darien, known in general "= Name. 

Northern America o'er it extends. 


The ſouthern lower; firſt I'll ſhew the North : 5 | 


Round the North Shore, as far as Hudſon's Bay 
Stretch'd out new Cambria and new Britain lie. 
In Order next, new France extends itſelf, 
On either Side of Canada's big Waves: 
Whence Canada that Country bears for Name, 
And o'er its Streams, the City of Quebec. 
| There on the Confines of the northern Sea, 
Far to the South a Race of Engliſh dwells: 
Some of New-England hold the fertile Soil: 
Where on the Coaft the Town of Boſton lies: 
W bile others have the Region of New-York : 
Some of Neo- Ferſey hold the two-fold Soil, 
And others Pen/ylvania ; there ſtands = 
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Of Philadelphia the well-built Town : 
By others next St, Mary's Town is held, 
And then another Race poſſeſs a Land, 
Which from a Virgin“ Queen derives its Namo, 
Where James - Teton commonly fo call'd is built. 
Thoſe who the «joining Region ComrlrTows 
„ 

Ot Fnglich Men have the moſt diſtant Place, 
Southward the Land of Florida next lies, 

On the " Shore Augufline's Reſidence, 


Then, next extending to the Weſt and South, 
The Land of Mexico appears to View 

In two Diviſions : plac'd between the Seas: 

The northern other wiſe is call'd the new; 
The ſouthern is diſtinguiſh'd as the % 

(On either Side a ſaine nam'd City ſtands) 

One yielding Gold and Silver, a rich Soil, 

The other barren neither can produce, 

On which the Indians hold an unknown Tratt, 
Each Mexico the Spaniards now poſſeſs 

And a vaſt Tract of South America, 

In Order now its Countries I'll deſctibe, 

Firſt then extended Tera- Firma lies, 

Where to the Welt is ſtrong built Panama: 

On narrow Ground, and tow'rds the Bay ſo call'd. 
Next lies Pers the Indians richeſt Soil: 

Of Gold and Silver yielding boundleſs Store, 
Where Lima 8 erects its Head. | 
* Virginia, 
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Is lofty Audis ſhady Vallies next 
Hete and there ſcatter'd Chili comes to View, 
Theſe Vallies Chi/i's Territories part 
Both from Magellan and from Paraguay, 

On either Side each tending to the South, 
Magellan firſt to Streights which bear its Name, 
The Paraguayam, upwards, round the full 
And lovely flowing Streams of Paraguay, 
Which otherwiſe La Plata takes for Name, 
Then riſing o'er the liquid Waves they paſs'd, 
Who firſt with Care to European Realms | 
The Riches of America convey'd. 

Brazil comes next by Portugueſe poſſeſs'd 
Approaching even to the Ocean's Waves: 
The inner Land the barb'rous Indians hold, 


Then near a pleaſant River's Courſe there dwell, 


Women and Men alike renown'd in War, 
'The Name of Amazons, from thence, *tis ſaid, 
The River and the Country both obtain, 
vuch is of each America the Face, 


SSSI SPERTCOCIOOS 


CHAP. xxx! 
Of the Iſlands, and fir/t of the Europran. 


* 


OW of the Iflands 1% deſcribe the Courſe, 


I Beginning in a North Direction firſt: 
And oppoſite the European Shore, | 
Fronting the Land of Norway, there appears 
An lile of vaſt Extent, where round the Soil 


= ._ , 
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Stiffned by Cold the Ice is ever ſeen, 
 (Tho' with inceſſant Fire Mount Hecla burns) 
Vet for the Sake of Ice, tis Iceland call'd. 


But of the Britiſb Iſles upon the South, 

Two for their Size the others far exceed, 

One to the Eaſt, which Albion bears for Name, 

The other weſtward is Ierne call'd. 

'The larger, Albion (by a modern Name 

Great Britain call'd), is by three Nations held, 

Northward the Scotch, weſtward the Welch poſleſs 

And on the South the Exgliſb hold their Seats. 
In Engliſh Realms, and o'er the Thames' wide | 

| Stream 

Stands a large City nobly built and rich, 

Lonpon far fam'd, where our great King re- 

ſides. 

In Scotland,  Elinborough City lies, 

Where once the Romans' winged Canip was ſcen, 

And on the Eaſtern Coaſt of Iriſh Land 

Is Dublin's well- built City plac'd: the ſame 

Once by the Antients was Eblane call'd: 

Theſe in their Bigneſs far exceed the reſt; 

Nor among all the other Britiſh Iſles 

Can any for Compariſon contend. 


In Order next the ſmalleſt Iſles Pl he 
Which, notwithſtanding are pre-eminent. 
For o'er the northern Shores from Scotland 
Pound; 


The 
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The Orcades are infinite to count. \ 
Further than which may be again diſcern'd 
Another Chain ; the largeſt Shetland call'd, 
By antient Writers it was Thul# term'd, 
The utmoſt Bound'ries of the then known Land. 
No further in the northern Ocean then 
The Greeks or Latins with their Ships did paſs, 
Where the Sun tending tow rds the northern 
Pole, | 
Yields Day and Night „ Light, | 
Then in a TraQ more crooked it proceeds, 
Its Rays approaching in an even Turn, 
Till tow'rds the tawny Ethiopian Realms 
Its ſouthern Courſe it has again fulfill'd, 
Another Tract appears upon the Weſt, 
Againſt the Weſtern fide of Scotland's Shore. 

And therefore now are call'd the weſtern Iſles, 
Once the Ebudæ by the Antients term'd, 


Then to the South two Iſlands you may ſes 
Tow'rds England's weſtern Territories plac'd, 
Both by the antients Mona had for Name, 
One only now retains it; t'other's call'd 
The Seat of Engliſh on the Welch Domains. 
In Order next againſt Bolerius Mount, 

Which the Land's-Endth*Inbabitants now name, 
The Scilly Iſlands riſe, whence Tin's produced, 
Call'd by the Antients Caſſiterides. 

Next, far advancing to the eaſtern Sun 
Beyond Daumonius Promontory now, 
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By Modern Sailors call'd the Lizard Point. 
Before the Southern Engliſh there appears 
The Jie of Wight : lower than this again 
Near the French Territories lie two Iſles, 


Darnia the one, Cæſarea the next. 
Ferſe £y ahd Guernſey are their modern Names. 


NAA this of ſmaller Illes another Tra, 
Where, from the furiheſt Coaſt of noble Naxit, 
Women go forth to offer Bacchus Rites | 
With Garlands of Black boy Berries crown'd, 
At Nightly Meetings with ſhrill ſounding Noiſe. 
Not ſo tue Thracians at Abſinthus' Bank, 
Biſtonians to-loud-raging Bacchus cry'd : 

Nor ſo around the:Ganges' dar kned-Pools, 

Did with their Children Indians, to ſupport 
Revels to Bacchus meet in noiſy Mood, 

Like the ſtrange Vellings of theſe Bacchanali. 
The chief of theſe the Franks have call'd Belie- 
In Order next againſt the Peck 

Another Tract of ſmaller Iſles appears, 

And by a modern Name the Azores call'd. 
Before the Weſtern Piilar next is ſeen 


Upon an Ifland which appears to float, 


The City Gaes, long renown'd in F ame, 
Where the Pheenicians formerly poſſeſs'd, 
Who worſhip Hercules of Jove's Deſcent, 

Sag the Inhabitants in former Days 


2 5 . but now Gades call'd. 
HAF. 


* 
CHAP. XXXII. 


Of the European Nandi lying in the Mediterranean 


NN Order next, between th” Herculean Streights 

Againſt the Spaniſh: Shore, Ebuſus lies, 
But by a modern Name call'd Tvica. 
Thence the two Balearides lie near, 
Cail'd by the Antients the Gymnetide : 
This nam'd the greater Iſle, the other le/5. 
Next theſe Sardinia wide, and Cernus near, 
Which now th? Inhabitants call Cor/ica : 


No other Place like this with Groves abounds. - 


Next, in the Sea, th' Zolian lands lie, 
Sprung from Hippotada, a friendly King, 
Who noble Gifts among Mankind obtain'd, - 
To rule the Winds, now raving and now ſtill. - 
There ſeven are, which Plota take for Name, 
*Cauſe in the midſt a Navigation lies: 

The Antients call'd them the Yulcanian Iſles, 
Of theſe moſt famous Lipara is held, 

And Liparenians is their common Name. 


Nxxr Sicily, below th' Auſonian Land 
Extended, lies on three ſupporting Shores, a 
The firſt of Pachynus receives the Name, 
Peloris next, and Lylibe the third; 
The latter on the weſtern Side bears Way, 
The former eaſtward : but upon the North, 
Windy Peloris tow'rds Auſonia looks, 
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But in the midſt is Ætna's Vulcan's Shop 
Within the deep Receſſes of this Place, 
And Italy's Domain, round Rocks immenſe, 
A narrow Sea with daſhing Waves reſounds ; 
Fame ſays divided by Aonian Steel, 
Which once the Sea of Sicily was call'd, 
Meſſinian now, for Sailors quite unſafe, 
Here Secylla's Rock, and there Charytdis' Foam. 


WHEN on the left of th' Adriatic Sea 
You enter to the Japygian Land, 

You'll ſee the Iſle of valiant Diomed, 
Whither he fled when angry Venus fiown'd, 
As paſſing tow'rds the Iberi much-lov'd Race, 
By his baſe Wife Zgiale's Advice. 


NExr on the Eaſt of the Tonian Sea, 
Iſles of Apyrius in long Train appear, 
Which once the Coon paſs*d when much 
| fatigu'd, 
 ZExta's Daughters W bo Steps they POR 
Then the Liburnian Iſlands come to View, 
The deſart Oaks on the Ceraunian Mount. 
And to the South th' Ambraciotæ lie. 
Fertile Corqra to Alcinous dear, 

Now, by the modern Sailors, Corfu call'd; 
And near it Leucas, which is Maura nam'd. 


Nxxr this, Nerician Ithaca appears 
Wich numerous Iſlands various to relate ; 
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As many as from Chalcis when it falls 
With filver Whirlpools Acbelous bounds, 
And call'd Echinade in Days of Yore. 
The Cephallenian Towns adjoin to theſe, 


And next Zacynt bus; Zant's the modern Name: 


But further on againſt the Spartan Land 
Is Zgyla, and then Cythera lies. | 
The latter now is Cerigo ſurnam'd. 


Tux next extended to the Eaſtern Sun, 


Is honour'd Crete, which nurtur'd Jove himſelf, 


Fertile and large for Paſtures long renown'd, 

On Top of which is Ida's ſacred Mount: 

Ida for ever green with lofty Oaks; ; 

Now Candia is the Name by which 'tis known. 

Northward of this the ZEgzan Sea extends, 

And numberleſs the Ifles, which in it lie, 

| Feen to the crooked Waves of Helleſpont - 
Where Seſus oppoſite Abydos ſtood. 

The European Iſles approach the left, 

And thoſe of Aſia lie upon the right, 

In Length extending to the Northern Wind. 


Or Europe, Salamis comes firſt to View, 
And then Ægina oppoſite the Mount, 
Of Sunium, and near the Hibenian Shore. 
Next after theſe, Mantian Macris lies, 
Which by the antients was Eubæa term'd, 
Now by another Name call'd Negropont. 


. 
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Then Syrus comes, and Pepatethus high, 


And Lemnes next, the rough Vulcanian Soi! 
Lies full to Sight: 

With antient Tha/us, Ceres” fertile Seat, 
 Imbros and Samothrace ; the latter is 
The City of the Corybantes call'd, 

Too are the chief of e Ifles. 


0 H A P. XXXIII. 
Of thi Hfatic Handi. 


UT now i! fing the Aſiatic Iſles, 
| In Oider firſt from the Ægean Sea, 
Thoſe which divide the firſt of Aſia's Realms, 

Surrounding Deles, Cyclades are call'd ; 

And to Apollo each led up the Dance, 

When Spring appear'd, while on the Mountain 
Tops | 

In tes Receſſes, far from han Sight, 

The ſweet-ton'd Nightingale her young produc'd. 


NExxr, clear to View, the Sporades appear, 
As thro” the cloudleſs Sky the Stars are ſeen, 
And the Norih-wind the moiſtned Vapours drives. 
Next after theſe th' 7nian Iſlands lie: 
Where Jcarus and pleaſant Samos are, 

The Seat which Grecian Juno once poſſeſs d: 


And Chies under Pelleneus plac d. 
EE Then 
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Then of th' olian Iles the Tops appear, 

With pleaſant Tenedas and Leſbes wide. 

Beyond th? ÆAgæan, next the Carian Land, 

Is ſpavious Rhodes, where Ialyſians-dwell. 
?T'wix:: this and Crete 's the Iſle of Carpathzs 45, 
Which modern Sailors have Scarpantis nam'd. 


Next to the Eaſt, the Chelidonians lie, 1 


Three [les within the Paiaren Mount. 

But on the Eaft, in the Pamphy ian Bay, 

Is Cyprus waſh'd, a City fair to View, 

Where Dionzan Venus” Temple ſtood. 

Next, near Phoenicia in a diſtant Sea, 

The Iſle of Aradus her Shore extends, 
Such on the Weſt, within the Midland Sea; 

Are Aſia's Iſles; but on the eaſtern Side 

Are others infinite: and laſtly theſe 

Latroni numerous: after which again 

Weſtward, againſt the North of CHina lie 

Iſles of the Japonians, who poſſeſs 

The City Maca: there yet remains 

One to the South of China, ſrom whoſe: Form 

So beautiful, Vormoſa takes for Name. 

Then the Philippines by the Spaniards held: 

The chief of which Manilla takes for Name, 

Tho? otherwiſe Zucona it is term'd: 

Two towns lie chere from enge theſe Iles are 

call'd. 
Then the Molucca Iſles, an endleſs Tract, 
Aintboyna and Gilalis; laſt! oy comes 


| The 
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The Land which bears Celebe for its Name: 
Then to the Weſt extended, Borneo lies, 
And Fava's City, by the Dutch poſleſs'd ; 
Northward, o'er this, Sumatra's Region lies, 


'THEw to the Weſt, before the ſouthern Mount | 


W hich lies below the weſtern Cherſoneſe, 

In eaſtern India tending tow'rds the Sea, 
The Iſland of Ceylon appears to View; 

Which Fame reports was call'd Taprobana, 
Mother of Elephants from Aſia rais'd, 

O'er which uplifted in cœleſtial Rounds, 
The burning Cancer in its Orb revolves. 
Others again Tabrobana ſuppoſe 
To be the Iſle by us Sumatra call'd ; 

The Maldives others : firſt one large Extent, 
But broken by the Ocean's beating Waves, 
| Parted at length in numberleſs ſmall Iſles. 

| Cloſe to theſe Shores, the . Whales 

abound, 

The fatt'ning Monſters of the redd'ned tos, 
Vying with lofty Mountains in their Size; 
O'er their bigh Backs a long Extent of Spine 
In. Size and Shape looks horrible to View. 
Whatever driven by the daſhing Waves, 
Should in its Wand'ring mect the mighty Foe, 
It neꝰer eſcapes from their deſtructive Jaws; 
When once the deadly Grin ſurrounds the Prey, 


Both Ships and, Men one common Fate have 


found. For 
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8 F or impious Deeds, either by Sea or Land, 


God hath unnumber'd Puniſhments prepar'd. 
Without Carmania's Promontory lies 
In a more diſtant Line, as well without 
Ormuzium's neighb' ring Sea, Ogyris Ile : 

Here of the Erythrzan King 's a Tomb. 
Thence to the Perſian Gulf you'll next proceed, 
Advancing northward, and to Icarus 

Plac'd on the Shore, where of chaſte Dian's Self, 
The fleſh-fraught Altars yield a cruel Smoke. 


So many are the chief of 4/ia's Iſles. 


ſpa 00 eee eh ngen. 
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Of the Lybian, or African Iſundo 
HEN to the Mouth of the Arabian Gulf 


There lies an Iſle, Zocotora now call'd; 
But by the Antients Droſcura term'd. 


In Order next is Madagaſcar ſeen, 


Which. alſo once  Menuthias was nam 4. 


Bur then advancing far b: :yond the Cape 


Which of God Hope, the Appellation bears, 5 


From Ly bia diſtant is St. Helen's Ile .. 
By Engliſh held: two others then apart, 


One from St. Matthew, t'other Thomas nam'd, - 
Near to the Shore, below * Equator plac'd. . 


THreNce to the North, again Cape Verd mere | 


lies 


Os 
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Of ſmaller Iſles a large extending — 
Which of a Promontory bears the Name: 

The Antients call'd them by a two-fold Term. 
The Gorgadæ, and the Heſperiaes.. 

Canary Iſles in Order next appear, 

Which formerly the Fortunaie were term'd. 
Next theſe Madeira: antiently:'twas nam'd 

| Cerne (as Fame reports) or Erythe, 

So many are the chief of Lybia's Iſles. 


* the American fands. 


T OW, o'er the wide Atlantic, * vou 
paſs | | 

Far to the Weſt, America appears, 

Where at the Canada's fair flowing ſtream 

Newfoundland lies, a wide extending Ifle. 

Here bellows round a Sea with Fiſh replete, - 

Aud proves to Fiſhermen a grateful Spot. 


THEN on the South, Bermuda's Hands lie, 
Which otherwiſe the Summer Iſles are ald . 
Next oppoſite to Florida are ſeen 
Two others, one Leucaion takes for Name; ; 
The other Babama but lower down 
Cuba, which now by Spaniards is poſſeſ,d, 
Yields for their Uſe the Town Havannah calld. 


And we Port Royal from Jamaica hold. 
: 7 | Es T- 
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[EASTWARD of theſe Hiſpaniola lies 
And Porta rico which they alſo own : 
And then a courſe of ſmaller Iſles appears 
Call'd the Caribbee by a ſingle N ame; 
For the Caribbee Indians held them once 
With the adjoining Continent ; the whole 
Lies on the Shore of South America. 
Here are Antigua and Barbadoes ſeen; 
Tobago and St. Chriftopher : the laſt 
Is Nevis, all of which the Engliſh hold: 
But Martinico and Guadaloupe, 


Theſe are two Iflands by the French poſſeſt d. 


Of South America then near the Foot 
5 Are other Iſles, the principal of which 
Has Terra dil Fuego for its Name, 

| Plac'd oppoſite the Magellanic Streiglits. 


Weſtward again near North America 
Extends an Iſland, California call'd, 
And thought the biggeſt of all other [fles, 
Such are the larger in the Ocean's Bed, 
While many undiſcovered yet remain; 
Some in the Sea which laves America, 
| And ſome ſurrounded by the Lybian Waves; 
Others again where Aſia's Diftri lies, 
And ſome around the European Realms. 
Some here and there diſpers'd, unnumber'd yet, 
Which part for Men an Habitation yield, 
While ſome for Veſſels uſeful Ports afford; 
Others again with Precipices dread, 


Which 
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Which Sailors never offer to approach, 
Diſtinguiſh'd by fo many various names 
As proves a Taſk too arduous to recite. 
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THE EPILOGUE. 


O many Nations fill the World's vaſt Space, 
While countleſs others want a dwelling Place, 
No mortal could rehearſe. each various N ame, 
'Tis Gop alone Omniſcience can claim. 

 ?Twas HE who firſt the grand Foundation laid, 
And of the trackleſs Sea the Depth diſplay'd; 

On Him alone each Certainty depends ; 

He form'd the Stars and their appointed Ends: 
Allotted portions were by him deſign'd, 
From Earth and Sea, for every various Kind, 
Hence Things on Earth a diffrent Aſpect ſhew, 
Some fair, ſome light, and ſome a darker Hue, 
Others again from each receive a Shade, 

And for Man's Uſe in diff'rent Forms are made. 
But now adieu each Continent and 1/te ! 

Ye Ocean's Waves, and Seas where Nereids ſmile ! 
Ye RivERs, Fountains, each a long Farewell! 
And ſhady Mountains where the Muſes dwell ! 
Thus ofer the Deep, my Paſſage have I made, 
And all along the winding Shores ſurvey'd. 
Happy my Labours if my Muſe obtains 

A fit reward or equal to her Pains, 


3 


Another 
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Another Ep1LoGue, not from the Greek. 


HUS may the Voyager from this Review 
See once again the LAU which he 
knew : 

Here have 1 been, or there—rememb'ring yet 
Places from Accidents he can't forget: 
And thoſe, who wiſh new Regions to explore, 
May gain ſome Proſpect from their native Shore: 
Travel, not fearing Dangers of the Way, 


Where ScYTHIAN Hords, or Tuns of Arabs 
{tray : 


Or paſs unhurt the bloody Fields in Thought, 
Where Cæſar once, or Alexander fought. 


„ a, 


rr 
Add in the Title the date of the Year, 1790. 
P. 24 J. i. for he read Eye. | | 
| Read Dionyſius. 138 | 
P. 21 read Chriſtian not Xtian. 


To the next Edition of the Logick will be 
added, a Diſſertation upon the various Ules of 
the Art, and the Methods of diſputing, both 
abroad and at home, If this was adopted at 
London, it would keep the rambling Converſa- 
tions of the young Lawy-rs and Cits diſputing 
at the City Clubs, to ſome Degree of Order, 
and make them approach nearer to exact Argu- 
ment. A hundred Subſcribers will carry it to 


the preſs, 


Hiſtory and Antiguitics. 


The FHiftory of the Englyþ Tongue, begun 
by Permiſſion of his R. H. Frederick Prince 
of Wales, for the Uſe of Prince George, now 
King George the III. the 4th Edition, Price 2 
Shillings, - | | 


The 4th Edition of this Book, ſhewing the 
Occaſion of its being publiſhed, was prefented 
to his Grace the Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury; © 
with a Letter, dated from Lys's-[nn, which 
was printed in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
May, 1788, of which the Doctor preſerves a 
Copy for the Peruſal of his Friends, with the 
Papers relating to the ſame ; ſtating his Eæpec- 
tations and Di/appointments. | OY 
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